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Editorial, 


HOSE whose childhood covered the Civil War have 
a strange feeling of living first experiences over 
again when they hear the strains of some of the 
songs of that time. “Tramp, tramp, tramp, the 
boys are marching’ and ‘‘When Johnny comes 
marching home again”’ sang them to sleep in their mothers’ 


arms, and the words fit in well with lines like ‘‘We’ll come _- 


back when it is over, over there.” Great meanings grip 
hard on human hearts and minds. Nothing that has been 
disputed can dilute the force of those meanings. They get 
underneath difference. They unite divisions. They be- 
long to the elemental things, the porphyritic rock of 
human nature. The permanent teliability of human 


nature is the fact that all men respond to them and act 


upon them. They are a desirable guide to those who try 
to substitute things they think more desirable. 


& 


THE coolness with which people can commend a cause 
at the very moment they are flagrantly disloyal to it 
is a commentary not on insincerity, because there is 
none, but on seeing ourselves as others see us. Ladies 
at an afternoon tea, discussing conservation while they 
are eating a lot of expensive food which they do not 
need, at a time when they ought not to eat anything, 
for their own stomachs’ sake, or taking dainty bits of 


their luncheon, leaving the rest fit only to go into the 


garbage pail, do this simply because they do not think. 
When some one has the courage and delicacy to call 
their attention to what they are doing they are thankful, 
but why should not the times and the very air make 
Why should 
not the crime of wastefulness stare people out of coun- 
tenance when they do as they please, just as stealing 
would? It is because so few people really believe that 
no man liveth to himself, that most of us try to do it. 


* 


THE test of life is action. ‘The reason why some fail 
where and when others succeed is because some go for- 
ward to new and untried experiments in the art of living, 
while others—those who do not succeed—stay inside 


; their customary limits. They could do morejif, they 
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would risk more. One man plunges into the stream and 


‘029 ~ swims across to the opportunity that brings him fame and 


. 1032 fortune, while another stands shivering on the_brink. 
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If the man of one talent in the parable had only known 
his opportunity was great. Money breeds money, and 
when he had made two talents out of his original one it 
might have been just as easy to make his two talents 
four; but what he did was to wrap it up in a napkin and 
keep it clean and uncontaminated by the gross handling 
of the money-lenders. The successor of the man in the 
parable may be seen any day, correct, respectable, and 
inefficient! In these prophetic days there have been 
some startling revelations. Men and women who have 
never done anything, and didn’t suppose they could do 
anything that was not habitual and commonplace, have 
been startled into activity and surprised into successful 
enterprise. When all the world was in motion they 
were compelled to move, and when their one talent was 
demanded they threw it into the common treasury, and 
lo! it became two. 
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Ir is surprising to see how a suit of clothes carefully 
brushed and put away renews itself and comes out with 
almost the original lustre. In these days of renunciation 
it is worth while to postpone the buying of the usual 
supply of clothing until a test is made of the respectability 
of the suit in its second year. Respectability in men and 
women is in England not dependent upon clothes. In- 
deed, it is wonderful to see an aged couple of high rank 
travelling, waited on by flunkies in spotless livery, while 
the noble lord and lady are as dowdy as if they had come 
out of an old couple’s home. At one of our Conferences 
at Saratoga the president one day carried on his arm a 
light overcoat so shabby that a young minister said that 
no minister would dare to wear such a coat. It takes 
some courage and much self-respect to make a man in- 
dependent of his clothes. Just now it might be considered 
a mark of patriotism if a man should be believed to con- 
tribute to the common cause of national defence and 
foreign good-fellowship the money he saved by not re- 
plenishing his wardrobe this season. 
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Firty years ago, excepting chemistry and botany, 
“natural science’’ was supposed to cover all the instruc- 
tion any student might need. As side issues, indeed, 
there were lectures, and a museum for zodlogy by Louis 
Agassiz, and a museum of American antiquities sup- 
ported by the strenuous labor of Frederick W. Putnam. - 
Since that time new facts have been discovered and 
new sciences co-ordinated. A physician must now be 
familiar with half a dozen sciences not dreamed of in 
any philosophy half a century ago. Men and women 
in half a hundred: occupations and professions must 
now be instructed, and well instructed, in matters con- 
cerning which we cannot say that ignorance is bliss. 
The writer heard the professor of natural science say, 
at the time the first messages were. coming through the 
Atlantic cable, that nothing of the sort had happened, 
it was merely a stock-jobbing report. He said that - 
he had tried in vain to send a message through from 
Boston to New Orleans. 
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To any one who is trying to become accustomed to the 
demands of housemaids and the general-houseworkers 
who are asking and getting from $6 to $8 a week, .it is 
startling to read in a London paper many such advertise- 
ments as this: “Wanted, a housemaid; salary, £20 a 
year, rising to £25 in yearly increments of one pound.” 
That is two dollars a week, with the promise that after 


_ five years’ service something over half a dollar a week 


more will be paid. We do not know what are the highest 
vo ae - a ony 


America, b 


mistress and maid is becoming so great t! or 
revolution in domestic affairs is impendi g. We 
who have been accustomed to live idly and give orders — 
will have to roll up their sleeves and go to work. Moving 
into hotels and boarding-houses will be only a temporary 
relief. ‘‘Children not received” will bar out many, and - 
a general discontent with boarding-house conditions will 
make the fashion set toward domesticity. When it 
becomes as fashionable to cook a chop as it now is to make 
bandages and sweaters, there will be a revival of the fine 
art of cookery, which no one need be ashamed to practise. 
As a war measure, domestic service for ladies may be- 
come popular, much to the improvement of home life. — 
After the war is over there will, no doubt, be a rush of 
poverty-stricken women to share our prosperity; mean- 
while, the wholesome domesticity of our grandmothers 
will be a very desirable phase of our domestic life. 
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ONE great obstacle to getting people to work togethey — 
for a common end is the behavior of the very ones who 
urge co-operation when their own interests are con- 
cerned. One object fills the eye, and whatever makes 
for that becomes the magnet around which efforts 
cluster. No one is more surprised than the culprits 
when behavior prejudicial and even destructive to com- 
munity interest is brought home to them. They in- 
tended no such harm; they feel injured that the harm 
is laid at their doors; but facts have a way of ignoring 
intentions. There is no way to have large achievement 
but by doing things with constant reference to it. In 
these times of great and tragic necessities one would 
think human beings would subordinate effort to them. 
No doubt they mean to do so, but personal enthusiasms 
and eagerness bring about lapping over, bad co-ordina- | 
tion, reduplication, and actual neutralizing. Friction 
is not always a matter of disposition. It is sure to 
accompany maladjustment. When conditions are like 
sand in the bearings, oil is not enough. © 


The Clutch. 


One experience of childhood comes back to every one 
who enjoyed it. In these days of motor-cars, children 
are not likely to have the ecstatic pleasure of sitting in 
the high seat of the old wagon in the wheelwright-yard 
and importantly holding the reins that were tied to the 
shafts, but those who remember how they felt know that 
few enjoyments were so keen. ‘To be sure the motion 
was lacking, but the emotion was there. The reins felt 
as they would have felt if a horse had been in front; the 
weight of the shafts gave a pull; and we were above the 
world on a throne of power. That was some illusion. — 

The modern substitute is poor, but it serves better for 
illustration. The engine is whirring, but the car does 
not move. The clutch is not on. Not the youngest 
child would take this as any equivalent for a ride. But 
not a few persons of older growth take satisfaction quite 
as futile in their contemplation of the high powers o _ 
They rise to ecstasy in cranking their intellectual 
spiritual machine, and sit in blissful confidence that 
are going as fast as the engine goes, though they 
overlooked the clutch. They move not a whit, b 
look out as if to say: “Just see this six-c 
how it goes! Why do you people go 
the world were only here, how | 
But all the world sees that the 
are just where they are. _ 


| of petrol. A b 
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_ cling in their private thinking to the method,—they find 
it still delightful; and some people still sit in their car 
without putting on the clutch. Why do they do it? 

___ Religion is a happy experience: working it out is a 

_ painful experience. Religion is a quick experience: 

' working it out is slow and toilsome. - Religion is an 
a easy experience; one has only to contemplate its realities 
J 
the gods still, as in Hesiod’s day, put steepness and rough- 
¥ ness on the hill of virtue. Religion is a certain thing, 
_ there is no risk of failure to those who indulge a sedentary 
faith; but the risks of the road are great to those who 
- jam in the clutch,—somebody going faster and not so 
wisely may smash the most benevolent driver. 

This explains why good and wise people present an 
attractive and fine programme and find that most other 
people are not interested in it. They are prosaic and 

-sordid-minded enough to complain that it does not get 
anywhere. They admit, indeed they themselves, felt, 

how beautiful it was; but they find a satisfaction in 
__ things a little less beautiful which bring something of 
a themselves to pass. If they have been on the heights of 

_ great ideas and noble aims, and realize after they have 
a come down that nothing was said up there about what 

_ they have to contend against, not a hint was given that 
some men will not appreciate or yield to such things and 
have to be persuaded in ways much less tranquil and 
agreeable; if they fail in the thick of their difficulties and 
struggles to get from the high powers they have heard 
about any direct aid in fighting evil and subduing the 
very manifest devil in life as it is; and, more than this, 
_ if they get the impression that they are mistaken in 
fighting at all, and are doing wrong to say anything bad 
of what is bad, and that the good way is to dream noble 
things all day long, and stay up above any of the world’s 
_ erying needs,—then, even very good and sincerely relig- 
ious people will prefer to be ordinary and get somewhere 

than be extraordinary and stay there. They will choose 
to be awake, even with pain, rather than be anesthetized 
into knowing nothing about pain. ‘They will prefer a 
government in which humanity organizes itself for the 
good of humanity to a humanity that can do nothing 
_ efficient to make it good. ‘They will resign the pleasure 
of abstraction in order to keep the satisfactions of the 
_ things from which the abstraction is made. They will 
_ stay among men and women like themselves, faulty and 
tempted, full of the animal along with the spiritual, and 
try to improve humanity in the real, rather than hug 
_ themselves with what they have idealized out of all con- 
tact with real people and show the world how modern 
_ the Pharisee can be. They will see this Occidental form 
_ of Oriental hypnotism,—people picking out some mystic 
OM of freedom from care and absorption in love, and 
‘Tepe ating it a million times, fixing their eyes meanwhile 
on the centre of their being, blissfully enjoying the king- 
dom of heaven. We have enjoyed this kingdom of 
heaven. We have sat up high and held the reins and 
ade believe most happily that we were going there; 
s was when we were children. When we became 
put away childish things. It is necessary to 
vay, even when they take forms that very 
cted persons give them. 
arasite is no more than a parasite 
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to feel inspired. Working out religion is a difficult job,— _ 


d attractive imagination. A. 
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al permanently is not worth having because it is beautiful. 
. We must have the clutch. That men and women now 
_ throughout the land are doing something for their coun-— 
_try is more encouraging to idealism than those who _ 
object or hold back in the name of humanity. To deny | 


what the nation contends for now, and deny in the name 
of humanity, would not only be false to one’s country, 
it would be false to humanity. 


What Do Men Live By? 


The usual method of estimating the motives that give 
men incentives to effort is to make a list of the evident 
activities of mind and body, and conclude that they 
are the impelling forces that make action possible. This 
search for the things by which men live begins on the 


surface and does not really go below the surface of things. — 


A better way would be perhaps to ask what can a 
human being do without and still live with all the active 
powers ready to break forth when opportunity is offered._ 
Men live, we say, and truly, by faith, and hope, and love; 
but if we look a little deeper we find that they may live 
and keep their power of thought and action intact when 
all these things are withdrawn. f 

It is a statement that needs no proof that the physical 
sense may become inactive without affecting the life 
behind them. Milton blind and Beethoven, deaf are 
conspicuous examples of a common phenomenon. ‘The 
limbs that are correlated with the senses may be shredded 
away one by one without destroying the motives and 
the active powers by which men live. 

Among the blunders of jurisprudence and penal disci- 
pline has been the solitary cell. It has been proved 
that for forty years a man may live in solitude and yet 
retain all his mental powers and his physical good health; 
that without the stimulus of hope, love, friendship, or 
useful toil he can even grow from boyhood to manhood 
and become mature in thought and speech. 

This line of thought brings into view the idea that 
mankind starts in each generation with a great stock 
of reserved force and that the various motives which 
we are apt to assign as the things we live by are really 
superficial and affect not so much the force as the quality 
of character and action. ¢ 

The human race would have been swept from the face 
of the earth millions of years ago had it not been endowed 
with a splendid vitality which was proof against accident 
and disease, and could maintain itself through change 
and disaster of every kind. Prometheus chained to the 
cliff in the Caucasus with the vulture feeding upon his ~ 
liver, which constantly renewed itself, was an ancient 
symbolic representation of the undying force that keeps 
the human race alive and ready for adventures of every 
kind. t 

It is exhilarating to think that the earth itself is pledged 
by an unseen power to keep mankind alive and ready for 
any great adventure when opportunity comes. Men 
may fight and kill, and make disease and death com- 
monplaces of horror, but they cannot extirpate the 
various races of men in every part of the globe. Some 
tribes that have lost their way and have outlived their 
usefulness may go, but they will be the stunted, half- 


grown camp-followers who have never entered into the — 


full inheritance of manhood. 
If one is to think of, the Almighty One as observing 
these things, we catch a glimpse of the timeless eternity 


in which our days and years are but as the breath on a | 


mirror. We also get a hint of our own standing as beings 
charged with vitality from a stream of force that is 


eautiful abstraction which is abstracted ; 
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reservoir into the passing forms of human life. 


‘endless, and placed here to justify by thought and deec 
the eternal purpose by which we live. If we are immortal, 
then it would seem to be a matter of wise economy so 
to live that progress with us will be continuous; that, 
‘as the stream of eternal life carries us on into larger 
_ spaces, there will be no great shock of change, but con- 
tinuous life on the same lines. What lies before us we 
do not know, but we may believe that the best things 
will survive past the change of death. ’ 
What men live by is not faith, hope, love, or a mission 
to work. ‘hese are the things that give meaning and 
direction to the life that forces its way out of the mm 
at 
men live by, then, is not some assortment of sentiments 
and some achievements of the forthputting soul, but 
rather men live by a decree of omnipotence, each one 
coming into life fitted for mental, moral, and spiritual 
achievements of many kinds. 


When any one comes to a realization of this all-embrac- 


ing fact, there comes a change; it may be slow and 
progressive, or it may be swift as a lightning flash. 
Rationalists call it enlightenment; the orthodox call it 
conversion. ; 

The cultivation and practice of the virtues is greatly 
to be desired, because each new virtue acquired will 
become the bud and blossom that will show the quality 
of the life force wrapped up in the part that we have 
learned to call the subconscious self. Merely as a 
psychological study it is worth while to practise the 
discredited art of introspection. Dr. Hale said, “Look 
out and not in,’ but all depends not upon the choice 
between sight and insight, but upon the nature of the 

_ actions that are to be determined upon. ‘The forelooking 
man is the scout of progress, but scouts are not valuable 
unless there is a force behind worth scouting for. The 
man who never looks within may be surprised into the 
practice of virtues he had not planned, while the thoughtful 
man may discover within himself new possibilities and 
fresh resources by which to live. G. B. 


Current Topics. 


Two events during the past week have brought the fact 
of war nearer to the American people than it ever had 
been brought before. One of these facts was the sinking 
of the transport Antilles, on its way back from France, 

_ and the loss of 67 lives with the vessel. ‘The other was 
the serious-shortage, for the first time since the hos- 
tilities began, of a staple article of food—sugar—in 
America. The destruction of the Antilles by a German 
submarine served as a reminder of Germany’s purpose to 
strike with all her power at the American forces on their 
way to or from France. ‘The astonishing shortage of 
sugar, amounting in some communities to a complete 
lack of that commodity, came on the heels of repeated 
appeals for economy in the use of sugar by Herbert 
Hoover, the head of the food control department. The 
two events produced a lively impression throughout the 
country, and a realization of the need of sustained military 
effort and of systematic economy were reflected in the 
comments of public men and of newspapers on the 
developments of the hour. ‘ 
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. Tue destruction of the Antilles came at the close of the 
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u 0,000, h been subscrib 
that it would be necessary to subscribe $3,000,000 
addition this week if the Loan was to prove a suc 
the sense indicated by~ President Wilson—as a demon- 
stration of the united purpose of the American people to 
carry the war to a successful conclusion. ‘Throughout 
the country preparations were well tinder way at the 
beginning of the week for the observance of Liberty Day 
last Wednesday. .On that day the attention of the 
American people was called from many platforms to the 
necessity of a general participation in the Loan as a 
declaration to the enemy of America’s confidence in the 


‘national cause and its determination to support it 


unitedly. : a 
ae 


A MOVEMENT for a comprehensive conservation and 
complete utilization of the human resources of the country 
was inaugurated at the beginning of the week, when the 
announcement was made by Provost Marshal General 
Crowder of a radical change in the method of applying - 
the draft law for the organization of the National Army. 
Under the new system, which will be carried out in the 
conscripting of the nine million registrants who have not 
yet been called to the colors, the aim will be to give the 
first opportunity for active service to men who are not 
married and who are not important parts of the national 
industrial organization by reason of special technical 
attainments. The change in plans, it was indicated in 
the announcement, would delay the calling of the second 
increment, possibly until January, but it was pointed out 
that the new order of things would enable the country to 
put a great army in the field with a minimum of dis- 
turbance to its social, economic, and industrial life. The 
modification in the draft plan was regarded as a distinct 
step toward making it truly selective, in accordance with’ 
the purpose of the President and of Congress. 


&* 


THE visit which the German Kaiser paid last week to 
the Czar of the Bulgarians and the Sultan of Turkey was 
treated by the Entente press as an event of possible 
importance in the international situation. It has been 
reported for many months that Bulgaria and Turkey 
were wavering in their loyalty to the Entente cause, and 
it was surmised in some quarters that the Kaiser under- 
took his trip to Sofia and Constantinople in an attempt 
to stimulate the confidence of his allies in the outcome of 
the struggle as a whole. One of the possibilities is that 
the Kaiser discussed with Czar Ferdinand Bulgaria’s 
attitude toward the terms of peace. Mr. Stephan 
Panaretoff, Bulgarian minister to the United States, 
made the announcement in Washington recently that Bul- 
garia, having won all her objects in the war, was now 
prepared to enter negotiations for peace, and the govern- 
ment at Sofia a few days later supplemented this declara- 
tion by the statement that Bulgaria would consider the 
question of a cessation of hostilities only in conjunction 
with her allies. ~ «Nae ites 
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AN interesting contribution to the current discu 
of war aims was made at the beginning of the week 
the Central Executive Committee of the Russian Counci 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, in resolution 
instruction to its delegate to the forthcoming « 
ference of Entente Powers at Paris. es 
stipulate the settlement of the ethnol 
Alsace-Lorraine, Austria-H1 
plebiscite, to be co 


__ Provisional Government were defined last Sunday by 
_« Premier Kerensky, who in opening the Provisional 
Parliament declared, ‘‘Russia wants peace by right, but 
we will never bow our heads to force.” ‘To that he added 
the assurance, “We must fight only to save the country.” 


with diminishing impetus during the week. By last 
Saturday the Germans had completed the occupation of 
Oesel Island, at the entrance to the Gulf of Riga, had 
seized the neighboring Moon Island, and were proceeding 


j “Mme. Ekaterina Breshkovskaya is a member of the 
t Parliament. 
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: _ THE German campaign in the Baltic was continued 
‘ 


Gulf of Finland, which commands the approach to 
___ Kronstadt, the main sea fortification of Petrograd. The 
Russian Government last week announced the beginning 
of the removal of the machinery of state from Petrograd 
F to Moscow, the ancient capital of Russia, and prepara- 
i 
j 


tions for the abandonment of Reval, the only remaining 


important Russian port on the Baltic. The Germans 


appatently were preparing for a continuation of the new | 


, offensive in the direction of the Aland Islands, in the north- 
ern part of the Baltic Sea, and also for a land campaign 
designed to cut Petrograd off from the north. One of the 
incidents of the Baltic operations was the escape of the 
Russian fleet, which previously appeared to have been 
cut off in the Gulf of Riga. 


THE latest aérial raid on London has ended in a disaster 
for the Germans which is counted upon by Entente 
opinion to put an end to Zeppelin attacks upon Great 
Britain. After a raid last week in which twenty-seven 
persons were killed and fifty others injured the German 
Zeppelin squadron was attacked by French aérial forces 
and guns. Of the eight Zeppelins, four were brought to 
earth, three were badly damaged, and only one returned 
without serious damage toGermany. ‘The question of the 
utility of Zeppelin attacks upon cities has been questioned 
even in Germany for the past two years. In Great 

_ Britain these air raids have caused profound resentment, 

and it is evident that the death and injury of a large 
- number of civilians, many of them women and children, 

by German air-raiders has stimulated public demands for 

the continuation of the war until the crushing defeat of 
Germany shall be achieved. ‘The latest raid, it was 
pointed out in London, may have the effect of pointing 
_ out to the German people the inexpediency of maintaining 
a form of warfare which accomplishes negligible military 
_ results at enormous cost. 
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Brevities. . 


To know one’s mind completely is a good thing, but it 


itates a mind to know. , 


bliged 


ed to exercise common sense unless he 
-a capital human virtue. The other 
an aged mother from her daugh- 

e corner with other left-overs. 


d the situation. “Your 
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_ lady and restored her to an anxious daughter. 


with the occupation of Dago Island, at the mouth of the © 
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‘mother’s name, madam?” In an instant he was in his — 
machine speeding after the crowded street-car, and he 
shortly returned triumphant with a much bewildered old — 


The largest contribution to the pension fund of the = 
Detroit Methodist Conference was $150,000 from the 
millionaire son of an old preacher. He knew by ex- 
perience how impossible it was for a preacher to save id 
sufficient from his yearly salary to provide adequately ee. 
for his old age. Me, 

Rey. Charles Stelzle said a good word on church adver- + 
tising: “‘It is of no use to advertise unless you have some." -*0\Ge 
thing great to offer.’ The best things that the church ere 
can give are not always indicated in an advertisement. ee 
They are responsive to personal needs, and must be ke 
discovered. . ; ee acc > 

The Congregational National Council at Columbus was 
called a wartime council in the interests of the Prince of ate 
Peace. ‘The Congregationalist bade the representatives — age 
of the six thousand churches not to forget that they are © 
but one section of the great Church and that they must ior 
fit what they are doing into what others are doing. ‘These sie 
wartime councils emphasize the duty of co-operation. ae 


It is at about the age of sixty-five that the death-rate 
begins to show that the human frame is wearing out. Of eee 
each one thousand persons between the age of sixty-five b. 
and seventy-five about forty-eight die each year. ‘This 
is the time when most ministers can no longer stand the boas 
strain of the work of a larger parish and need to be pro- 
vided with a pension both for their own sake and for that 
of the church. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Which Word Comes Last? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In your issue of October 11 a correspondent answers a 
your question, ‘‘Why do we say ‘ladies and gentlemen,’ oe 
‘men and women’?” by saying that it is simply for “ 
euphony, and that the longer word goes last by a custom 
which is instinctive. He gives various instances, such ; 
as male and female, cup and saucer, hen and chickens. ~ 
In these it is the more important word which comes first 
rather than the shorter one. As to the longer word going. 
last by instinctive custom, take the following: heaven aan 
and hell, body and soul, husband and wife, father and ae 
son, pepper and salt, needles and thread, poker and 4 
tongs, hammer and tongs, butter and eggs; and I could roe 
give more. F. A. ae oo 


Make the Ministers Give Bonds. j 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— ¢ 3 ; 
May I be permitted to protest against an editorial - 
which recently appeared in your usually unobjectionable * 
paper? I refer to the painfully coarse suggestion that a2 
ministers, upon reaching the age of retirement, should Ne 
free the denomination from all responsibility for old-age = 
pensions by withdrawing to the nearest cemetery. Your ete 
art editor must have been away on his vacation, other- 
wise he never would have allowed the delicate, esthetic 
feelings of your cultured readers to have been outraged 
by such a brutal and even cubist picture of clerical finan- es 
cial conditions. What do you have an art editor for 
except to make sure that only pleasant sketches of our Se 
denominational life are admitted to your columns? t- 
The financial editor must also have been off duty, else &; 


a : 
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he would have pointed out how unnecessary as well as 


impracticable is such a plan of avoiding pension and reli 
questions. Even a woman in the seclusion of her hom 


would be able to take a more common-sense view ofthe . 


matter. It was only the other day that a good woman 
said to me that she supposed all ministers were helped 
out financially by some of their well-to-do relatives 


_ making them a generous annual allowance; at least, that 


was the practice in her own family, which was rich enough 
to indulge in the luxury of having a minister within its 
ranks. ‘This suggests the correct method of getting 
around the troublesome question without costing a single 
church a single penny. All well-managed banks require 
their clerks to give bonds that they will not at any future 
time become a cause of financial worry to the bank; why 
should not a well-managed church require every minister 
to give a bond that he will not become a source of financial 
worry to the church in his old age? The Government 
also requires that before an immigrant can enter our free 
country he must either prove that he has enough money 
on hand partly to pay his own salary or have a friend give 
a bond guaranteeing that he will not become a burden 
to the country; why should not a similar bond be re- 
quired of every young man before he is allowed to enter 
our free ministry? Let the fellowship committee change 
its rules so that no candidate shall be admitted to our 
ministry until responsible relatives put up a bond guaran- 
teeing to make up yearly any deficiencies in his salary, 
and to support him in old age. If the committee of the 
Unitarian Pension and Relief Funds, which now seems 
to have a suspiciously large number of soft-hearted 
clergymen and professors among its members, were only 
wise enough to call upon some modern and hard-headed 
efficiency expert for sound business advice, how quickly 
we could get rid of all these questions of pensions and 
relief! 
Yours for common sense, 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS MAN. 


Letters Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A very dear lady in Newtonville sends me the Christian 
Register, but what is more important to the boys in general 
here is the fact that she writes letters so brave, so full of 
help and cheer, that many a homesick lad has expressed 
in his own way the gratitude he felt. 

As I have seen camp life unfold through journeying 
around to report for newspapers, I have come to regard 
good letters as very sacred property. Many a man has 
been ashamed to go to the city to do the things he had 
been planning to do, when the afternoon mail has brought 
in a good strong letter, a hand put into the monotony 
of camp life to help and save. 

It occurred to me that you might be willing to publish 
this letter. In it I want to make an appeal to the people 
of the churches to run through the list of men who have 
enlisted and send them letters. Clippings of anything 
from baseball scores to religious tracts are scanned with 
interest, and that homesick feeling gets less of a chance to 
start, for homesickness finds work for idle minds to do, 
and it is very unpleasant work that the mind does when 
there is little outlook for its immediate occupation. Men 
who never wrote a letter before are only too glad to have 
some one to write to, some one to whom, speaking crudely, 
they may ‘blow off steam.” ‘The good that can be done 
is not to be imagined, but may be seen by a visit to a 


camp and a talk with the men. Joun RUSSELL, Jr. 
AMBULANCE COMPANY 33, i 
MosiLizatIon Camp, a ee 


Ff Sate ; <3 he es 
To the Editor of the Christian Register:-— ti, SOEEAT Sueye 

I would like, if I may, to remind our ministers and 
churches that the present, while we are preaching and 
studying about Luther and celebrating the Four Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Protestant Reformation, is a ~ 
good time to call attention to our Unitarian brethren in 
Hungary, and to the remarkable history of our Liberal 
Faith in that now distressed country. : ; 

We should not forget, not only that Hungary very early 
developed a Unitarian movement, and gave to the Ref- 
ormation one of the very greatest and noblest of its 
leaders (Francis David), but also that it is the one country 
in the world that for almost four centuries has main- 
tained an organized and active Unitarian church. ‘The 
story of Francis David’s life and martyrdom and of the 
struggles, vicissitudes, and heroisms of the Hungarian 
Unitarian church from the Reformation period down to 
the present time is one of the most thrilling and inspiring 
in all religious history. Fortunately, the American Uni- 
tarian Association publishes a tract (No. 239) giving the 
story. Now would seem to be a fitting time for our 
churches to place it in their tract-racks, and for our 
ministers to call the attention of their congregations to it. 

It may not be out of place, in this connection, for me 
to say that the tract is based upon historical data re- 
ceived by the writer from Dr. Boros, the head of the 
Unitarian Theological School in Kolozsvér (Hungary), 
and also that after it was written it had the advantage 
of a careful revision by Prof. Boros; therefore, of course 
it can be depended upon as thoroughly reliable in its facts, 
—bringing the story down to the beginning of the present 


war. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
NeEw York, N.Y. 3 


The Divinity of Jesus. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I am always sorry when our leaders emphasize the nega- 
tive rather than the positive side of our faith. To say 
that Jesus is not divine except as all men are divine who 
are filled with spiritual life may be true, but the positive 
side is always truer than the negative, and it seems to 
me better to say, Man the child of God is by his nature 
divine, and of this Jesus was the great exemplar. The 
two statements do not contradict each other, but the 
second has a depth of meaning which the first lacks. 
We cannot do better than go back to Channing. His 
statement is: ‘“One sublime idea had taken strong hold — 
of my mind—the greatness of the soul, its divinity, its 
union with God by spiritual likeness’’ (‘‘Channing and 
the Unitarian Movement in America,’’ by W. C. Gannett). 

Here is the statement of John Hamilton Thom: “Our 
Christian Belief is that there was one Man who through 
the entireness of his being, God filled with his spirit, and 
who, because there is no spiritual element in the Father 
that has not its representative in him, exhausting the 
power of our earthly humanity, to receive and convey 
the divine likeness, is the son and image of God. And 
our Christian doctrine is that, so believing, we are bound 
to accept this as the normal condition of human nat : 
as the law of the spirit of life for each one of us”’ (“C 
the Revealer’’). , ees 

On one occasion an Orthodox minister who was on 
Post-Office list wrote me saying, “How can q 
tarians speak of Jesus as you do, when you r 
as a mere man?” I answered, “We do not 

q abr - ~~ 
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Shall all the planetary urge 
roy That changes rock to flower, 
4 _ And lifts mankind above 
The earthward facing beast, 
Touch not the flag we love? 


oli Forever must its crimson stripes 
f Awaken Cain-like thoughts, 

That blot the stars from sight 

And hide its field of blue 

In murky hues of night? 
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Be not to us, O hallowed flag, 
A bond to lesser selves, 

: : _ Acry to outgrown creeds 

y : That halt our onward march 
‘ , Where saner glory leads. — 


Still keep within thy sacred folds 
' The challenge of our dead: . , 
Thy magic power to thrill 
es The pulse with holy fire 
a , To steel the patriot’s will. 


Yet must thou win fresh messages 
- : From all the years to be 

As from the ages fled— 

} Translate the living man 

- And not alone the dead. 


% : O silent flag, more eloquent 
4, : Than all the tongues of men, 
’ Be thou baptized anew 

- . oN Into the gentler faith 

; That whispers from thy blue. 
j 


a The Literary Landmarks of the Reformation. 


F III. THe MANIFESTOES OF THE REFORMERS. 


7 CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


Part ONE. 


It was at Magliana, the hunting-lodge of Pope Leo X., 
that Luther’s relentless opponent, Dr. Eck of Ingolstadt, 
presented to the Pontiff the first bull drawn against 
- Iatther, commencing, ‘Arise, O Lord, a wild boar has 
_ invaded thy vineyard!” It was a suave, adroit, and 
obsequious move, which especially tickled the jolly pope 
because Magliana happened to be the place where he went 
to hunt wild boars, and thus his favorite sport would 
be immortalized in the history of the Church of Jesus 
Christ. Popes should invariably possess a robust sense 
of humor. But to-day we are to inquire, with as few obiter 
dicta as possible, who this ‘‘wild boar,’’ this ‘‘peevish 
- monk’’ was, and what he wrote that deserves a perpetual 
iche in the pantheon of the world’s literature. | 
The strength of great men lies in their possession of 
seems to us to be dual personality. Average folk 
a certain personal uniformity, a consistency, a 
ney of traits and abilities, which renders them 
to analyze, and which gives their careers a most 
table and dependable homogeneity. They are 
with a heavenly congeniality, a wholesome con- 
- to type, which prevents their obtrusion into 
of historical action or psychological debate. 
tists, and, too often, eccentrics to the 
are endowed with dual or even multiple 
th er cases this proves to eam 


ire; 


0; 


Galatians commemorates; we have the grandest syn- 
thesis of mysticism and metaphysics the world has ever 


_ known; we have the Baconian theory; and in the case © 
of Luther we have the interpretation of Denifle as well = 


as that of Boehmer. Luther was a bundle of contradic* 
tions. There was the Luther who hurled inkwells at 
devils, and the Luther that hurled inkwells at angels. 
Now he advocates truth with sublime heroism before a 
hostile Diet, and now he advises Philip of Hesse to tell 
a lie. Behold the intensely sensitive, earnest, austere 
young monk, poring over Paul, Augustine, Biel, Tauler, 
and the “German Theology’’ to ascertain how it can be 
that the just shall live by faith in God’s love, when 
the preceding verse in Romans xi. dwells on the almost 
exacting righteousness of God; effacing himself in his. 
ascetic efforts to learn true humility, true chastity, | 
and gazing with adoring heart upon the wounds of Christ. 
Yet behold also the testy, combative, vituperative, 
dictatorial table-jester, whose language was often ob- 
scene (could one say that of John Colet or John Tauler?), 
Who “saw red” during the Peasants’ Revolt, and whose 
only remaining intimate, Melanchthon, was glad that 
Luther’s death relieved him of an “intolerable servitude.” 
Harnack was right in asserting that in the period from 
1517 to 1521 Luther was lifted out of himself. The pas- 
sion of a great idea transfigured him, gave him piercing 
clarity of thought, Sinaitic integrity and purity. When, 
therefore, we accept Calvin’s eulogy upon him, ‘“‘God’s 
truth burst like lightnings from his lips,’’ we must 
qualify it thus: “Yes,—for these several years, and in 
certain writings.” This principle will preserve us from 
searching through the fifty-five volumes of the Weimar 
edition of his works for spent thunderbolts, and will at 
the outset limit us to three works, each a pamphlet in 
size, written within the space of two years. In their 
compass Siegfried is born, strives, and expires; but the 
magic Ring of spiritual truth returns to humanity, its 
rightful owner, and the Walhalla of the medizval Church 
sinks in reverberant collapse before their celestial recita- 
tive. y 

These three works are ‘‘An Address to the Christian - 
Nobility of the German Nation,’ written 1519—20; 
“The Freedom of a Christian Man,’’ published October, 
1520; and the “Babylonian Captivity of the Church,” 
also published in that annus mirabilis. The first and 
last are polemic attacks upon Roman corruptions, with 
the masterly addition of certain constructive suggestions 
and theories. ‘‘The Freedom of a Christian Man” 
is a tract of the purest and gentlest religious spirit, as 
devout and inspired an interpretation of Pauline Chris- 
tianity as has ever been written. You can possess no 
better memento of the Reformation than an oft-read 
copy of that book. Long and bitterly the monk-pro- 
fessor had wrestled with the problem of salvation, and 
his way was always blocked by one inert, forbidding, 
sinister bulk—the Roman Church. The medizvals 
could not conceive of religion, of the world, or of the © 
universe, indeed, without the Church with its dogmatics, 
its traditions, its institutions, its vast tangle of pre-— 
scribed ceremonies, equivocal ethics, meddlesome ar- 
rogance, irrational yet sacrosanct customs. Just as one 
cannot conceive of knowledge without Harvard, or 
Unitarianism without the American Unitarian Association, 
or Brooklyn culture without the Brooklyn Institute, so 
men’s minds were pivoted and polarized by this com- 
manding idea of the Church. Do you recall the story 
of the little boy who wanted to charge a dime for the 
privilege of viewing the eclipse from his back yard—or 
the summer hotel which advertised the most beautiful 


and that Christ is to be sought in the Scriptures. 


sunsets in the State of New Hampshire? 


The Regen 
system of religion claimed just as much, and charged 
even more than the hotel. It was Luther’s pre-eminent 
service to remind Christians that Christ was the Church, 
the anterior mediator, the true absolution, pilgrimage, 
and eucharist; and that Christ even antedated the papacy ; 
“One 
thing alone,” he declares in this tract, “is necessary for 
justification” (that is, the sense of the certainty of one’s 
salvation, or right relation with God) “—the gospel of 
Christ.”” And faith in Christ connotes not only salvation 
hereafter, but safety amid the vicissitudes of this world, 
and all the social and personal virtues. For this faith is 
“a spiritual power which rules in the midst of enemies, 
is powerful in distresses, a strength made perfect in 
weakness, ... it turns all things to the profit of our 
salvation, even the cross and death. This is a lofty and 
eminent dignity, a true and almighty dominion in which 
there is nothing so good or bad as not to work together 
for my good if only I believe!” Thus from faith in the 
Lord flow love and joy, and from love a cheerful, willing, 
free spirit, disposed to serve one’s neighbor voluntarily, 
without taking account of gratitude, praise, blame, or 
loss.”’ ‘‘And since the promises of God are words of 
holiness, truth, righteousness, liberty,, peace, and full 
of universal goodness, the soul which cleaves to them with 
a firm faith is penetrated and saturated with all their 
virtue.” 

I think that in this catena of excerpts I have given 
you the gist of Luther’s religious thought, and of Prot- 
estantism as well. It is Luther’s great doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, which in essence was, ‘Back to Christ 
and the Scriptures!” He eliminated the Church and the 
clergy as an indispensable mediator by his startling 
reminder that all baptized Christians are a “royal priest- 
hood’’; and the whole paraphernalia of penance, alms, 
masses for the dead, relic worship, indulgences, and 
pilgrimages went by the board when he boldly declared 
that “good works do not make a good man, but a good 
man does good works.”’ 
prayer, but good prayer.” 

After all you have heard ef the book itself, you will 
doubtless be somewhat amazed to learn that it was 
dedicated to Pope Leo X., in a preface witty and ironical 
as can be. If ever the Roman see had a bon vivant for 
an incumbent, a secular, dissipated, unregenerate prof- 
ligate, it was he. “‘Yet,’’ says Luther, ‘I have always 
defended your conspicuous innocence, a lamb in the 
midst of wolves, a Daniel amid lions, an Ezekiel amid 
scorpions!’’ ‘The pope is advised quite seriously, as if 
he were a paragon of lowliness, ‘‘to trust not in those who 
exalt you, but in those who humiliate you,” that is, 
reformers like Wiclif, Huss, Luther, and their ilk; and 
with crowning irony the dedication ends with the artless 
supposition, “Nor do you need anything else than to be 
enriched by a spiritual gift!” 

In contrast with the exalted sentiments which we have 
just heard, such a consideration seems sordid and base 
to the last degree. Why not leave the Romanists to 
their mean chicanery and address one’s self in terms 
of transcendental aspiration to those who guarded their 
souls from dross? But Luther was a “practical man” 
as well as a first-rate mystic. If he had been no more 
canny than Tauler, the sun of the Reformation would 
have risen in England by the evocation of that other 

“practical man,” Henry VIII. Ither knew very well 
that reform through the medium of religious rhapsody 
would appeal to Europe much as the feather-bed ap- 
pealed to the Irishman who sprinkled a few feathers over 
aboard, asanexperiment. Declamations against scholas- 


tic doctrines, the theory of indulgences, and the like 
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‘God does not want much . 


such a disposition of his body would have made Chris- 


mate convince Tape nk ie ope, but 
leave the proletariat cold; and Rome realize ‘ 
even though she could not fool all the people all the — 
time, there were very satisfactory profits in fooling some 
of the people some of the time. So in the “Address to 
the Christian Nobility of the German Nation” Luther 
forsook the tongues of angels for those of men, and with 
thumping logic, satire, and invective came down on the 
money greed of the papacy. You cannot appreciate the 
sensational effect and success of Luther unless you can 


conceive the scorching and dazzling contempt with which 


he assailed the curial cynicism that would commit, and 
the bourgeois gullibility that would subsidize, the brazen 
chicanery that Rome called Christianity. 


Buried or Burned? 


COBB FOXCROFT. 3 


It is remarkable that there has been so little discussion 
of the question, What difference in the history of Chris- 
tianity would it have made, if the body of Jesus had been 
burned instead of buried? This question opens a wide 
field of speculation. It may be a sterile field through 
which no paths can be found that lead to positive or 
practical conclusions, and yet it challenges curiosity and 
invites the consideration of inquisitive minds. 

It is not an irreverent or impertinent inquiry. What 
if Jesus’ body, instead of being placed in the new sepul- 
chre by Joseph of Arimathea, had at once been cremated? 
A discussion of the problem, so raised, may seem fruit- 
less, but it does stimulate currents of thought which 
ought to be welcome to the most loving and conservative 
disciple of the Master. From this angle we may be able 
to approach the subject of the Resurrection in such a 
way as to gain fresh insight into matters that have vexed 
Biblical scholars and Christian theologians for centuries. 
A reverent discussion from this viewpoint might clarify 
the thought of Christendom at the supreme centre of 
apologetics. We have often been told that it is at the 
open tomb, where the body of Jesus was laid, that the 
final battle between faith and rationalism is to be fought. 
It is certainly to be devoutly hoped that some solution 
will be found that will enable the scientist to be religious 
without forsaking his science, and the believer to be 
loyal to scientific truth without surrendering his piety. 
We should gain much if something could be done that 
would quiet the doubts that still disturb the church and 
that would make it easier for many scientists to worship. | 

It is therefore to help all parties that the question may 
be pressed: What would have happened if Jesus’ body had 
been burned,—then as now a custom followed by many 
peoples? A perfectly legitimate problem to raise and 
surely no harm can come to Christian faith by its reverent 
consideration. If cremated, would a belief in his resur- 
rection have arisen? Would Paul ever have come to 
love his Risen Lord? What in the message of Jesus 
blotted out and what in the letters of Paul erased? ve 

Probably the first impulse of disciples and sceptics 
alike, on facing this question, will be to conclude that — 


tianity impossible. No belief in the resurrection would — 
have sprung up and no new assurance of future life would 
have been given mankind, no conquering confidence in — 
Jesus as the Lord of Life would have crpaeireee 
Christian Church; no Gospels to perpetuate his mi 
would have been written; no apostleship of Paul wou 
have been possible; no glory flaming from the Cross 
no conquest of the world by. the Master's | 

If cremated, no Mary haster 
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its Central and Supreme Personality, and the songs and 
_ prayers of the sanctuary their inspiration! _ 
_- But would such a mournful result necessarily have 
_ followed? With all due reverence, may we not suggest 
that this is too materialistic an interpretation of human 
history, a view of Jesus himself altogether too superficial? 
- Christian thinkers do well to face the alternative: Jesus’ 
body might have been cremated: What then? Must 
we admit that the power of Jesus to conquer the earth 
really depended upon the disposition of his material 
members? That the Golden Rule, the Beatitudes, the 
Parables, would now be unknown, or, if known, powerless, 
if cremation had followed crucifixion, so making his 
bodily resurrection impossible? Is it reasonable to hold 
that One who so profoundly stirred human hearts would 
have ceased to move men to higher things if his body had 
been burned instead of buried? The creative influence 
of great leaders like Moses, Buddha, Confucius, Socrates, 
did not depend upon the disposition of their mortal re- 
mains. Shall we confess that the-career of one far 
mightier than they was subject to a physical circumstance? 
Would there have been no world love for Jesus, if flames 
had consumed his flesh? ‘That is to read history back- 
ward. ‘That is to put a low estimate upon his character 
and also upon man’s capacity of appreciation. Who is 
there to-day who loves and follows Jesus simply because 
of those Christophanies? 
__ The question must surely be faced. ‘here are solid 
_ reasons for holding that, even if the body had been 
cremated, the disciples would have come to believe in 
his resurrection, although that belief would have been 
enshrined in a somewhat different setting. It would 
undoubtedly have been just as strong, probably even 
_ more spiritual. It would have included the two essential 
_ elements: (1) Jesus had risen from the dead,—the Under- 
_ world (not simply “‘the grave’’); (2) Jesus was alive at 
_ the right hand of God. These were the jubilant, creative, 
- commanding elements of the apostolic conviction. The 
- immense personality of Jesus and their supreme love for 
_ him would have produced such a faith, even if his body 
} had been cremated. Disciples of other masters have 
_ believed in their resurrection regardless of the disposition 
of their physical bodies. It is evident that, to live, the 
_ Christian movement had to believe, not in a dead Messiah, 
_ but in a Living Christ—a Risen Lord; but that tran- 
_scendent belief might have assumed a form somewhat 
different from what we find at the end of the Gospels. 
The glory of the Cross would have remained, as also the 
vast influence of Jesus: these were not dependent upon 
-sepulchre-wonders. © ; 
_ This is all the more clear because Paul’s faith had no 
relation whatever to the fortunes of Jesus’ mortal frame. 
Without any knowledge of that cycle of incidents centring 
at the tomb, he by a personal experience came to believe 
in the Risen Christ. It needed no physical facts to pro- 
duce this faith in him. Whether buried or cremated, it 


h Paul used shows that he was describing a spiritual 
ence, a seeing of Jesus in soul-vision, and we may 
ntly take his testimony at its face value. He 
ed Jesus’ resurrection “from the dead,’’—the 
world. Never a reference to the tomb or to the 
tion of his body, but instead indifference, for he 
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h and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 

term which he used in describing the 

Jesus to himself, a spiritual experience, was 

he Gu in describing the seeing 
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have made no difference with him. The language . 


ported as clustering about the sepulchre. His testimony 
concerns a spiritual experience, not a bodily reappearance. 
He had an all-sufficient faith in the resurrection, but it 
was independent of any physical basis. ‘Therefore, it is 
evident that Paul would have preached his mighty faith 
in the Risen Christ and the Glory of the Cross (which he 
was the first to proclaim), no matter what had been done 
with the body of Jesus. 

Is it not possible that just here we may find relief from 
the perplexities that have surrounded this subject? Is 
it not possible that we have taken as the cause of the 
Resurrection Faith what were its product; That all 
Christophanies were as spiritual as the experience of 
Paul; that the sepulchre-wonders, instead of producing 
the faith, really blossomed somewhat later out of experi- 
ences similar to that of Paul; that, instead of explaining 
how that faith arose, simply illustrate how it grew and 
what it had come to be when the Gospels were written? 

This interpretation would render to Jesus a more 
exalted appreciation, because it assumes that his life was 
so supreme that he made people certain that he was 
deathless; so grandly spiritual that they necessarily felt 
that his place was at the right hand of God in heaven 
itself. Many will feel that this places him upon a 
throne higher than that provided by violations of natural 
law. Jesus as spirit is greater than any physical incident 
in his earthly career, and the world may yet come to 
see that just here may be found an assurance of immor- 
tality greater than what can be obtained by standing 
beside the empty sepulchre. 


Impersonal Memories. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


VI. 


It was once my good fortune to spend several months 
in a house with Preston King, United States Senator from 
Northern New York. He owned the house, and, being a 
bachelor, he allowed a widowed cousin to make it a home 
for him and a few boarders. Like all great men whom 
I have met, he was glad to entertain a sympathetic listener. 


I never could understand the sad ending of his life. I 


never saw Daniel Webster, but Mr. King gave graphic 
descriptions of his appearance and behavior, among them 
an account of his appearance after the Charleston Con- 
vention of 1853. Webster went there expecting to be 
nominated to the Presidency of the United States, for 
which he had sold his principles and his great reputation. 
Mr. King said he was shocked by his appearance after 
his return to Washington. He had suddenly grown old. 
The disappointment had caused him to shrink and shrivel 
and had robbed him of the lordly aspect which was one of 
the elements of his power. 

After Joshua R. Giddings, the anti-slavery war horse 
of Ohio, had served for twenty-five years in Congress, 
I asked him whether the time seemed to him long or short, 
and he said, ‘‘So much has happened and I have suffered 
so much that it seems like a very lgng lifetime.’”” He pro- 
posed in Congress to declare slavery unconstitutional and 


_ therefore unlawful. He was censured, expelled from Con- 


= es ‘3 
gress, and then re-elected and sent back again by hi lo 
constituents. Eh reve 

The revolution of ’48 sent to this country German rebels 
who became loyal American citizens. Among them were 
Schurz and his colleague Dieffenbach, Siegel, who made 
“We fights mit Siegel’ a battle-cry, and Schneider, who 
became president of the State Bank of Illinois. 

My reminiscence of Carl Schurz relates to him not so 
much as to his reporter, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, wife of 
a former editor of the Christian Register. She was a 
German scholar and an expert stenographer. Carl Schurz 
gave an address in German one evening in Boston: the 
next morning a translation of it appeared in the Advertiser. 
Mr. Schurz called soon afterward to ask who was capable 
of such a feat. I asked Mrs. Barrows how she could 
translate so rapidly. She said she took the sounds with- 
out regard to the sense and then translated as she trans- 
cribed her notes. ; 

Mr. Schneider told me how he came to this country, 
and his reception in the “home of the free and the land of 
the brave.’ He arrived in St. Louis one afternoon, and, 
walking along the street, he passed a garden with a high 
wall in which was a door which burst open as he passed, 
and a comely, very light mulatto girl ran out followed by 
a gentleman who raised a cane to strike her. Schneider 
saw only a man attacking a woman and promptly knocked 
him down. He spent the night in the station house, and 
after receiving the correction due to such a disturber of 
the peace he started the first paper in St. Louis that ad- 
vocated the abolition of slavery. He told me also that 
he was a member of the Convention in Chicago that nom- 
inated for the Presidency Abraham Lincoln. He voted 
with the delegation that was pledged to support William 
H. Seward. After luncheon one day the Illinois delega- 
tion marched up and down the aisles, each man carrying 
a fence rail on his shoulder. Schneider turned to his col- 
leagues and said: ‘‘That beats us. The Americans are 
sentimental people, and the railsplitters will win,” as they 
did. 

I have mentioned in other connections Senator Sher- 
man and President Garfield. I now bring them together 
in memory. I saw each of them but once. When Gar- 
field delivered the philosophical oration on Commence- 
ment Day at Williams College I noted with admiration 
the sturdy figure of the rustic youth and his lofty thought 
well expressed, and I prophesied for him a great career. 
From that time on I followed him until he reached the 
summit, and then died. 

I saw Senator Sherman but once. Being in Washing- 
ton one day I went into the Senate Chamber and by 
chance heard Senator Sherman read the report of the com- 
mission sent to Louisiana to investigate and make a re- 
port that would decide whether Hayes or Tilden was 
elected to the Presidency. The commission voted— 
eight Republicans to seven Democrats—in favor of Hayes. 
In writing a notice of Rhodes’s History of the United 
States I mentioned the fact that, although I was a “‘stal- 
wart Republican,” I had an uneasy consciousness that it 
was not all right. Mr. Rhodes wrote from Rome thank- 
ing me for confirming his judgment of the transaction. 

My next memory brings Garfield and Sherman together. 
Sherman was a candidate for the Presidency, and Garfield 
was a delegate instructed to vote for him. One evening 
when the Convention was in session I sat on the counter 
in Merritt’s express office in Salem, Mass. ‘The office was 
filled with men, and on a blackboard frequent returns were 
chalked up. As they showed no gains for Sherman, after 
a while I said, “Sherman can never be nominated.” 
“Why?” some one asked. ‘Because he lacks the qual- 
ities that make a man popular.” ‘Who will be nomi- 
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My memory of President Franklin Pierce is not heroic, 
but it is vivid. He was received on a visit to New York 
and escorted up Broadway by a band of horsemen. Soon 
after the procession started it began to rain, and as the © 
President passed the window where I stood, his horse 
became restive, and in his effort to control him his tall 
hat fell off. The horse stepped on it. Some one dis- 
mounted and picked it up. The President pulled it into 
shape, and, with a bow to the spectators, put it on his 
head and rode on with a “‘shocking bad hat,” much to 
the amusement of the crowd. ‘This incident and the fact 
that Hawthorne was his friend are my principal associ- 
ations with this man, our Chief Magistrate. 


An Open Letter. 


Dr, Howard A. Bridgman, editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist, answers the letter of a correspondent who, 
writing ‘‘in a frank. and brotherly spirit,’ questions the 
right of a religious journal to support the war. From his 
answer we take these paragraphs as expressive of the 
position of a paper that “exists in order that it may help 
the churches to do their proper work ‘bravely and season- 
ably.” . i 


It is true that I have changed my attitude toward our 
participation in the war since a year ago. Any man hasa 
right and is in duty bound to modify his position when 
time makes more clear the underlying issues, and as the 
range of possible choices narrows down to two sharply 
distinguished alternatives. 

I do not regret that for the two years past I have not 
been shouting for preparedness. I believe that our 
nation’s position to-day is all the stronger from the moral 
point of view because of our very dilatoriness in getting 
ready to fight, and that the desire prevalent from the 
President down to exhaust every means of pacification 
and even to endure many insults were convincing proofs 
to the world, not that America was afraid to fight or 
preferred ease and safety, but that the mind of the 
American people recoiled from even the thought of war, 
and that their heart was set on becoming a leader in the 
great peacemaking enterprises of the twentieth century. 

But when in the early days of April of this year I had — 
to decide between following a President who had done | 
his utmost to prevent the war from involving our nation, 
and ceasing longer to uphold his hands, and when further 
I had to choose between accepting and co-operating with 
the decisions of the government that had protected me 
and mine all my life and given me a free chance and 
footing all my life-—when I had to choose between this — 
and a critical or dissenting attitude or one of tacit or 
open opposition, I decided, not without thought, struggle, 
and prayer, to support the war. It seemed to me then, 
as it seems to me now, the only alternative to profitless 
inaction or weak evasion of the clearest immediate du 
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_ been at times mercenary, selfish, and greedy—they have, in the sober and restrained temper of the soldiers in > eg 
broadly speaking, been moving on toward the goal of larger camps and on the field, in the absence of hate and of ie 
_ brotherhood, toward the ideal of substituting in industry, the desire for revenge, in the wonderful network of an 
_ commerce, and international relations reason, mutual for- philanthropic agencies being established with the view bs 
_ bearance, and good-will for the power of the sword. to keep the soldiers pure and to making the period of : 
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This is Germany’s cardinal sin, which has given birth that it is not “the frightful pressure of the military — = 
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great trade routes on the land, not the vexing Balkan restrained from my devastating career. 
_ question, not the partition of Poland.- Before all these | May both of us, as we have opportunity, help to keep 
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_ Under such circumstances I consider it to be the to cover the whole field of politics and religion, but of ‘ 
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even to the sad conclusions of ending life, in the interests 
of the preservation of weak, oppressed, and outraged 
lives, in the interests of generations yet to be born to 
om life would prove a worthless gift if it had to be 
lived in a world that had reverted to the Dark Ages. 
_ This is the reason why a new American army is being 
de out of material that was but yesterday in the 
ry, the shop, the office. These sons and brothers 
, these representatives of half a hundred different 
malities who have willingly obeyed the call to the 
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freedom depend on 


will deny. 

I don’t believe the arrangement of the items in my 
subject indicates an invincible preference as to which 
of the team I harness up first, and for myself I am just 
at the moment attracted by that likely-looking steed 
called ‘‘New Democracy.” New Democracy—there is 
then an Old Democracy, we may infer, and a possible 
hiatus between democrats new and democrats old, per- 
haps even a great gulf fixed. You recall the visitor in 
the Southern town who asked as to the difference between 
the two local Presbyterian churches. ‘Well, suh, the 
way of it is this. One church is the United. Reformed 
Presbyterian Church and the other, suh, ain’t either 
united or reformed!’’ Is democracy not united? Is 
some of it not “reformed’’? Has a portion of it the 
view of that pleasantly grim little old Calvinistic lady 
who said, “Oh, yes, the Universalists believe that in 
the end all men will be saved, but we have hopes of 
better things than that!’ And if some democrats do 
hold that view, are they right or are they wrong? Are 
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there races and places which, pean the most diniable 


theorizing, cannot be made “safe for democracy,” and 
some which don’t want to be? 
These and all such are obstinate questionings; we 


cannot easily make our communications with regard to 
them “yea, yea” and “nay, nay.” We look through 
a glass darkly, and there are some, I fear, who befuddle 
themselves as much with iterating “democracy” as ever 
did scribes and Pharisees with vain repetitions. The 
possibilities of democracy, its limitations, its capacity 
for continuous self-existence, its power to become effi- 
cient enough in time of stress to preserve itself against 
malignant and destructive forces,—all this or much of 
it lies darkly now on the lap of the gods,—somewhere 
out there where the bravest of the brave are looking 
death unflinchingly in the face every hour night and 
day for your sake and for mine and for the solution of 
this problem, delegates in the real Conference for a 


Permanent Peace. 


There must be many here who have pitched their 
camp in some mountain-meadow at the foot of the un- 
even teeth of a giant sierra; do you remember how 
after the solemn mystery of night you saw the rosy dawn 
lift her glow above the range? How slowly it was re- 
vealed! How unevenly it was shed in proportion as 
the peaks rose higher here or fell away there! You 
recall how for a long space after the first flush of morn- 
ing there were still spots in the valley that had as 
yet received no light because they were huddled close 
up against the mighty wall. There you have a very 
type and figure. of democracy. In some favored land 
like England, the reverend mother of modern liberties, 
the light burst through long ago; in Russia it has just 
crossed the formidable heights and as yet illuminates 
but uncertainly the plain; over Germany the mountains 
tower so high that the rays of the dawning have not yet 
struck with warmth and cheer. Let us be sane enough 
to remember this, that there is no virtue in the mere 
word “democracy”? any more than in any other “blessed 
word,” and that democracy the thing is uneven in its 
vitality, in its distribution, and equally so in its develop- 
ment; we shall then be spared much of what now passes 
current for a fine humanitarianism and keen sense of 
human brotherhood. If a cat can be killed with excess 
of cream, it seems quite as certain that Russian freedom 
might be choked with untimely and as yet unmerited 
praise. 

Now “thy servant is neither a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet,” but for all that he will venture upon one 
or two guesses about the New Democracy, by which 
he opines is meant democracy as it lies in the future, 
purged by the great ordeal wherein the hearts of men 
are being sifted before the judgment-seat of God. You 
will not mind his guessing about the future; it is those 
who make guesswork of our present that incur a merited 
reproach. 

I will guess first that the New Democracy will 
be better disposed to leaders and to leadership than 
the democracy the fashion whereof is now passing away. 
The curse of the Old Democracy has been the “I am 
just as good as you”’ theory which is as silly as it is 
untrue, and has worked untold damage wherever it has 
had its fatal vogue. When Socrates went around 
Athens on his famous quest, he found clever artisans 
who, because they could make a good table, thought 
they were experts in foreign policy, and politicians of 
more or less doubtful capacity for statesmanship who 
posed as literary savants, and poets of fame and reputa- 
tion who knew they possessed the secret of social reform. 
Have we not seen the like in our own day? Has not 
Andrew Carnegie, a successful steel-merchant, read 
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inability to see “anything in it’? Is there not on — 
every common in this continent some learned joiner 


who knows. just how the World War should be settled; ? 


and how well-considered are the adventures of some 
earnest but uninformed ministers in the realm of social 
amelioration! . 

I cannot, like the seer of Patmos, look forth over the 
mist-clad hills of the future and see “a new heaven and 
a new earth, for the first heaven and the first earth were 
passed away, and there was no more sea,”’ but I do feel 
that out of the welter where every one wanted to be at 
least a colonel, the present stress will develop in democ- 
racy a cheerful recognition of leadership, and an appre- 
ciation of the education that develops leaders. Men 
learn sadly and painfully on the field of battle the power 
and the value of leadership, and the choicest sons of 
democracy are all in that school to-day. ‘‘Our briga- 
dier,”’ writes an English laborer, “can talk more com- 
mon sense in five minutes than I ever heard our walking 
delegate talk in an hour.’ Advances in peace as in 
war are made under sound leadership; the New Democ- 
racy will recognize this or it will have no permanence. 
Learning must be heeded, gifts of generalship confessed; 
“where there is no vision, the people perislf,” and when 
I say ‘“‘vision”’ I do not mean “nightmare.” 

Now for another anticipation. The New Democ- 
racy will, I think, be more given to thought, more de- 
voted to reflection, more insistent on a possession of 
the facts—and all the facts. I am not, I confess, opti- 
mistic enough to believe that the old diplomacy has 
received its death-blow, but I believe the New Democ- 
racy by its frame of mind will hasten the growth of a 
new diplomacy as well. In the present war the govern- — 
ments of France and Britain have had borne in upon 
them the virtue of the truth; it is mighty and will pre- 
vail. Do not deny, gentlemen of France, the losses at 
Verdun in men and miles; suffer rather a vapid Kron- 
prinz to boast of victory by his “invincible” armies 
amid a world’s unconcealed laughter. Let the people 
know the losses, my lords of the Admiralty, in the Jut- 
land battle, while Germany claims a triumph in a whirl 
of rhetoric and an absence of statistics. It is from 
truths like these, unpalatable as they were, that the 
democracies of France and Britain have gone on con- — 
quering and to conquer. “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free”; you cannot have 
freedom unless you have truth. Now, that new diplo- 
macy will rest first on truth—the facts, that is; and 
second on reason—the interpretation, that is, of the 
facts. But this is a basis for all intellectual progress,— 
the foundation of fact and the superstructure of con- 
clusion,—and the process, taking a new hold in the life 
of democracy, will spread and grow through all the 
range of thought. ‘A little leaven saeaeaa the whole 
lump.”’ : 

I have yet a third intuition. The New Democracy 
will scrutinize more carefully than the Old the various 
types of social fungus that may grow up in its protect-— 
ing shade. It will have learned in grief and tears — 
the deep lesson that democracy needs its restraints — 
quite as much as kings, and that the demiocratic state _ 
is no more bound to grant freedom to internal treason 
than to lust or to highway robbery. This, mark you, 
will be—one can see it forming now—the cold - 
ment of Democracy itself, not of some body of le 
tors merely, some senate, some parliament, ‘some 1 
faction; it will be the calm, if relu 
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enting : aenioerneyl Deindetacy | in thy name we 
did many wonderful works!” and Democracy, sternly 
making answer to these formalists: ‘Depart from me! 
I never knew you!’ The New Democracy will all be 
created out of the Old by the ordeal of blood and fire, 


g not by the forum of palaver and protest, and when 
-- quieter moments of reckoning come, it will count over 
d as its rarest jewels those forces that saved its very exist- 
. ence in the grim hour of trial, and equally it will reject 
; as spurious stones all that prated loudly of liberty and 


freedom but never lifted up a weapon in its hand save 
to stab the real protagonists of liberty in the back. 

Now what of Unitarianism in relation to these 
guesses I have made? As for leadership, can we not 
fairly say that we have been rich in leaders in the past? 
Have we not given leaders to men in religion, in politics, 
and in education, “‘of whom time would fail me to tell’’? 
“Wherefore, seeing that we are compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses,’ let us be true to this 
‘tradition in this day when the call for leadership will be 
insistent as never before. Let us fasten our eyes upon 
education once again, not the frills and frumperies that 
pass for such, but the education that makes men and 
women; let us kindle on our altars again the spirit of 
devotion to great causes; and, above all, let us live 
near enough to humanity to be capable of giving it real 
leaders,—leaders, you will observe, and not popular 
followers. It is perhaps in this respect that we fail. 
You have heard of the delegates to the Baptist con- 
vention in Chicago who were being shown around the 
stockyards, where one of the party by chance got left 
behind in a cold-storage plant. Hours later, while re- 
viving slowly, he feebly inquired, ‘Which Unitarian 
church did you say we were in?’ Let us be careful; 
, éven a jest, properly barbed, can kill. 

Now as to the new thoughtfulness which I have antic- 
ipated: is it not just that spirit descending generally 
upon the sons of men that constitutes our golden op- 
portunity? ‘They who have learned to look undaunted 
upon the issues of life and death, who have grown 
accustomed to face with each returning day the news- 
paper with its tale of sorrow, who have demanded of 
lords political that they be given the truth and the whole 
truth, will not lightly be satisfied by time-worn ex- 
planations from lords spiritual in the deep questionings 

: of their hearts. Thus it is that if we are ready to 
7 point tired and troubled hearts along a way of peace 
when they supposed a way could no longer exist, if we 
are ready still to point to the Eternal and the Everlasting 
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- where all seems to them fleeting and evanescent, we 
shall find a rare and wonderful service for our hands to 
‘do. 


=m Now one thing more. What will be the verdict of 
the New Democracy upon Unitarianism when it makes 
up its jewels? Willit say: ‘Here was a force that under- 
stood my men in the hour of need, that spoke up with 

_ trumpet voice and stood forth with lion heart to give 
courage to my peoples, that helped to hold the barrier 
firm when the flood of great waters would have carried 
it away. Lo, this is a vital gospel for free men who would 
remain free!’’ Or will it have to express itself thus: 
_ “This is a form of thought which, however lofty in some 
of its reaches, emasculated effort and proved incapable 
of action, which in the testing hour imagined that human 

é m could be maintained by words and phrases, 
in - spiritual blindness allied itself with dark, 
herous, and underhanded enemies of the people’s 
ied in the alliance’? If the New 
reach the second of these conclu- 
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Unitarian church door; we “shall and no place, no eden 
come in the freedom of the future as a large and effective 
force, and our attenuated ‘existence will repel the red 
blood of youth. It is, then, on the answer to this ques- 
tion that all else depends; we can have no powets of 
leadership, we can have no spiritual grace to minister,— 
or at all events no opportunity for exercising these,— 
if over us the hand of Destiny is writing the fatal legend 
of Belshazzar’s feast, “weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” . 


for freédom and Dumanity. 
The Life Heroic. 


Suffer hardship, as a good soldier.... No soldier 
on service entangleth himself in the affairs of this life; that 


he may please him who enrolled him as a soldier. And | 


if also a man contend in the games, he is not crowned, 


except he have contended lawfully. The husbandman 


who laboreth must be the first to partake of the fruits. 
Consider what I say; for the Lord shall give thee under- 
standing in all things.... I suffer hardship unto bonds, 
as a malefactor; but the word of God is not bound. 
Therefore I endure all things for the elect’s sake, that they 
also may obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus 
with eternal glory. Faithful is the saying: For if we 
died with him we shall also live with him: if we endure 
we shall also reign with him: if we shall deny him, he also 
will deny us: if we are faithless he abideth faithful; for 
he cannot deny himself.... Strive not about words, 
to no profit, to the subverting of them that hear. Give 


diligence to present thyself approved unto God, a work- 


man that needeth not to be ashamed, handling aright the 
word of truth. But shun profane babblings: for they 
will proceed further in ungodliness, and their word will 
eat as doth a gangrene. . But flee youthful lusts, 
and follow after righteousness, faith, love, peace, with 
them that call on the Lord out of a pure heart. But 
foolish and ignorant questionings refuse, knowing that 
they engender strife——2 Timothy ii. 


I like the man who faces what he must 
With heart triumphant and a step of cheer; 
Who fights the daily battle without fear; 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God; that somehow, true and just, 
His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 
Is shed when fortune, which the world holds dear, 
Falls from his grasp; better, with love, a crust 
Than living in dishonor; envies not, 
Nor loses faith in man; but does his best, 
Nor even murmurs at his humbler lot; 
But with a smile and words of hope, gives zest 
To every toiler; he alone is great 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 

—Sarah Knowles Bolton. 


PRAYER. 

Almighty God, whose voice calls us to follow in the path 
of duty, but who ever giveth strength unto faithful hearts, 
make us equal to our tasks. Give us the word of faith 
that, as our days, so shall our strength be. Grant that 
we be not tempted above that we are able to bear. 
Strengthen our hearts by the example of all faithful souls 


in whose footsteps we would follow. Through duty 


faithfully done may we gain the mastery of our own 
powers; through danger faced resolutely may we conquer 
our own fears. Lift our lives out of the narrowness of 
selfish desires and grant that we go by the heroic path, 
wherever that may lead. At the last, give us our place 
among those who are faithful and who receive the eternal 


rewards of the faithful. Amen. 
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me Literature. 


Honest Ase. A Study in Integrity. By 
Alonzo Rothschild. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $2 net.—Mr. Rothschild’s 
earlier book took its place at once as a 

; compelling study of Lincoln, the man, 
moving amid the enormous tasks and the 
great achievements of those years which 
tested him in every conceivable way. The 
new book gives the result of the same careful 
study, discriminating judgment, and power 
of vivid narration used to illuminate the 
earlier period of Lincoln’s manhood, when 
the qualities for which he is loved and 
honored were exemplified no less effectively. 

“He who seeks to understand the character 
and achievement of Abraham Lincoln must 
begin with a study of the man’s honesty,” 
and the course of the book is a development 
of this first sentence. Those to whom the 

r. earlier book is familiar will need no recom- 
-  mendation for the new one. It is a book 
for young men, virile and absorbing. To 
each new generation such men as Lincoln 
need fresh interpretation, and the living 
interest in Mr. Rothschild’s lifelong hero is 
’ recognized in his work and meets quick 
response, A fit complement to the story 
of Lincoln is the added chapter on Mr. 
Rothschild himself, written by his son, 
John Rothschild. Happy the son who can 
write thus of his father, his simplicity, his 
genuine manhood, his unquestioned achieve- 
ments. Mr. Rothschild was -not only an 
interpreter of Lincoln, though to that he 
brought a spirit not unlike Lincoln’s own. 
In his own life he showed that “‘profits and 
ethical principles are not at opposite poles 
of human endeavor.” He proved in his 
own experience the feasibility of profit- 
sharing, elevated the tone of the jewelry 
trade, and set new standards in trade journal- 
ism. He was active in politics, study, 
literary interests, and in the work of the 
New York Ethical Society. When his day 
of freedom came he returned to college study 
and entered Harvard College at the age of 
twenty-eight. Though he did not live to 
finish the cycle of books, in which he would 
have treated Lincoln’s character from all 
angles, it is fortunate that he was able to 
complete this, at least practically, although 
his son says that he would have carried it 
forward to a somewhat later period, instead 
of ending with Lincoln’s election to Con- 
gress, This story of Lincoln’s biographer 
is the story of a happy life, and the eighteen 
or twenty years of quiet life in Foxboro 
realized for him the dreams of his youth. 


THE MEXICAN ProBLEM. By Clarence W. 

Barron. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1917. 
Something about Mexico, and a great deal 

about petroleum, Mexican and otherwise,— 

all served up to the queen’s taste in the best 
journalistic style. The problem, one gathers, 
da. is that of a people utterly incapable of govern- 
; ing themselves, and of establishing a society 
regulated by stable courts of justice. Here 
oil, it would appear, is the only key to the 
solution of the problem suggested; though, 
unless the oil-fields of the country are much 
-“ mote extensive than they are known to be, 
it is difficult to see how the remedy covers 
the situation. Incidentally, however, one 
picks up from a somewhat rambling treat- 
ment of the case much interesting informa- 
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v pac ass per 
te See penetrating Seats on best - gir , and getting into rather 
some of the important issues of the day. His| scrapes, but through it all he is a perfectly — 
remarks, for example, about Standard oil as| believable boy and acts just as other well- 
affected by the Sherman Law, and the folly | meaning boys have acted from the beginning 
of undertaking to compel men by legislation] of records. ‘The relations between the 
to compete when they are otherwise minded,|famous triumvirate, Plupy, Beany, and 
may be strongly commended to the notice] Pewt, which have enlivened previous chroni- 
of the average politician. Altogether it is}cles in the Real Diary of a Real Boy, were 
a readable book and it helps us to see the] by this time discontinued, doubtless to the 
favorable side of ‘‘big business,’ which is one] advantage of Plupy. One’s first thought is, 
of the things we ought to see. How Judge Shute must have enjoyed writing 
these chapters! They are full of reminiscent 
humor, but the fascination of those ‘days 
of youth and hope, and faith and disappoint- 
ment, and delight and mortification, and bliss — 
and ridicule and despair” is over every page. 


THE Sou, oF A BisHop. By H. G. Wells. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1917.—It’s 
a long, long way from Barcester to Princester. 
Trollope undoubtedly knew something about 
bishops, and he had the art to paint a con- 
vincing, if not very flattering, portrait of one 
of these august personages; but Mr. Wells 
plainly knows nothing about bishops, and his 
art is essentially that of caricature. One turns 
away from the picture he has been pleased 
to set before us with the comforting assur- 
ance of the countryman as he left the hippo- 
potamus, ‘‘There ain’t no such an animal!” 
But this does not matter much to Mr. Wells, 
whose characters are all little more than con- 
venient pegs on which hang what are, for the 
time being, his favorite theories. The imagi- 
nation which in Dickens ran to the creation 
of somewhat astounding personalities, in 
Wells produces a prolific crop of more as- 
tounding theories. One must say that it 
appears to be a rather profitless exercise of 
the mind. Still, if he does not build much, 
he perhaps helps to demolish some pompous 
nothings that have cumbered the earth too 
long. In this book, for example, he has 
another whack at the Council of Nicea, and 
that is a stroke in a good place. ‘There would 
be much more hope of the Church if it could 
get over the bad habit of glorifying that tur- 
bulent assembly, which mainly registered the 
will of a very human emperor, as if it were 
one of the world’s greatest fountains of 
divine inspiration. 


A TREASURY OF War Poetry. Edited 
with introduction and notes by George 
Herbert Clark. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net.—The library of small 
volumes put out by Houghton Mifflin,Com-— 
pany as records of personal experience dur- 
ing the war receives a notablé addition in 
this book of poetry, carefully collected and 
edited by Prof. Clark of the University of 
Tennessee. Such an interpretation of the 
spirit of the times is valuable for understand- 
ing and not less as an inspiration to coura- 
geous faith and action. More thana hundred 
poets are here represented, many of whom 
bear familiar names. Here are poems of the 
different countries, each honored by loyal 
sons and admiring allies in thrilling tributes; 
here are reflective poems written in varying 
moods but all keyed to the same note; here 
are incidents and aspects of the war, dramatic 
and intense; here, too, are the poems written 
in the very trenches or in the hospitals, often 
by those whose lives were yielded up in the 
spirit of the words; and there are words for 
the fallen and for the woman’s part in it all. 
How many will read with wet eyes and with 
a thrill in the heart! 


WHEN I was A Girt IN HOLLAND. By 
Cornelia De Groot. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. 75 cents net.—The present 
interest in countries across the sea is encour- 
aged among children and young people by 
the Children of Other Lands Series, of which 
this is an attractive example. Each author 
has lived the life described and writes of 
personal experiences in a way that brings 
out clearly the salient differences between 
the Old World and the New World, especially 
for children. The schools, games, arrange- 
ment of the houses, and common customs are 
presented as from-the inside, in easy narra- 
tion, with understanding of points that are 
most likely to interest young Americans. 
The illustrations from photographs are a 
welcome addition. 


THE VILLAGE Pest. A Story of David. 
By Montgomery Rollins. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. 1917. $1.35 
net.—David, who is well named as a “‘ Pest,”’ 
is a rollicking lad of a dozen years or so, who | 
with several companions of similar tastes 
and habits could upset an entire township 
with his pranks. We are assured that he 
flourished some forty years ago, but a shrewd 
guesser may feel confident that the lad lived 
much nearer to our time than we are told of 
in Mr. Rollins’s lively pages, and a certain 
New Hampshire town of prominence may 
certainly pose for his birthplace. Boys will 
no doubt enjoy the uproarious fun-making 
that is everywhere present in the book, but 
we should much prefer the exercise of a quieter 
humor than David and David’s comrades 
afford us. The best portions of the story are 
the descriptive passages nearing the close. 


FoREFATHERS’ Day SERMONS. By Charles x 
E. Jefferson. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1.60 net.—Dr. Jefferson’s forefathers’ ser-— 
mons, fifteen in all, are now gathered ina 
single volume admirable both in temper and Ae of = 
spirit. The reviewer has not found a : 
page anywhere in the book, and Pilg 
history and Puritan spirit have ati. an i 
telligent interpreter. Quotable p 
ever yanetesy pad among the ct 


THe YoutH Piupy. By Henry A. Shute. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 
net.—Judge Shute is one of the writers who 
can write reminiscences of boyhood without 
idealizing himself in memory. He insists 
that Plupy was long-legged, gawky, sensitive, 
bashful, absurd, and the boy goes through | pecia 
such mortifying experiences as breaking | populari 


The Stren atts 
> “The Puritan and the Home,” aati 
sy ¢ Peatere gs stiaiiar. ” That the discussion 
as shaped by Dr. Jefferson will prove valu- 
able to the reader or listener alike appears 
to the reviewer as certain. 


TEMPERANCE SERMONS. New York, Cin- 

cinnati: Methodist Book Concern. $1 net.— 

- ‘The fifteen sermons of this collection are all 

on the one subject and all written in pursuit 

E of three prizes amounting to three hundred 

dollars offered in the spring of 1914 by the 

Temperance Society of the Methodist Epis- 

copal Church of America. The prizes were 

. -won by the writers of the first three sermons 

: in the book,—Rev. Ernest Dailey Smith of 

‘Texas, Rev. M. V. Heidelbaugh of Missouri, 

and Rev. Grant Perkins of Michigan. Any 

one who is preparing a temperance address 

or sermon will find this little volume full of 

interesting material, as it gives facts and ar- 
guments on this vital subject. 


: 
3 
-} MuvverR AND Mg. By Robert Livingston. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 
net.—These ‘‘old-fashioned rhymes for new- 
. fangled kiddies’’ are written by the author 
. of What Daddies Do, which described the 
occupations of all sorts of daddies, set forth 
with clever rhymes and delightful pictures. 
; The experiences of mothers and children are 
more alike the world over, regardless of what 
the daddies are doing in the great world out- 
side, and these rhymes reflect scenes or duties 
familiar to many a small reader. The pict- 
ures and decorations are by Milo Winter, 
and fit the verses with a certain quaint sim- 
plicity. It will have a good Christmas sale. 
. at eae 
Tue Dor S1cNAL Boox. By Clifford Leon 

Sherman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
- pany. 50 cents net.—The latest develop- 
ment of the Dot Books has a practical aim, 
since by it one may learn semaphore signal- 
ling, and use the book, after it is completed, 
for reference. Boy Scouts have studied this 
science, perplexing to the unversed onlooker, 
and tested its usefulness in their various out- 
ings. It requires patient practice, but inter- 
ests from the beginning. It is possible that 
the book may attract adults quite as much 
as children. 


THe Macic Siiprpers. By Mabel Fuller 
Blodgett. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
75 cents net.—This is a fairy story which 
all children are likely to find of absorbing 
interest. In words simple but vivid it tells 
the adventures of a little princess whom a 
pair -of magic sky-blue slippers lead into 
various amazing situations. The little girl 
_ whom we asked for an opinion says she thinks 
“it is a real nice story-book,” but she thinks 
“the pictures might have been better’! 


: INNING Out. By Charles H. Stewart, 
"Y ‘Arli ington, N.J.: The Little Book Publisher. 
75 cents.—To be so clear that he who runs 
, the title of this book ought to be 
‘is Winning Out.” The author 
clear to us which of the many 
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Frederick D. Leete. New York and Cincin- 
nati: Methodist Book Concern. 75 cents.— 
This attractive volume of addresses gathers 
the early history of Methodism in America 
into the life story of Francis Asbury, first 
bishop to be consecrated on this continent. 


Miscellaneous. 


John Gallishaw, late First Newfoundland 
Regiment (Gallipoli, 1915), and Sergeant 
William Lynch, Harvard and Plattsburg 
military instructor, have written a small hand- 
book of practical advice for new recruits who 
wish to become efficient with as little delay 
and as few mistakes as possible. What to 
take and what not to take in going to camp 
and how to behave after getting there and 
thus make one’s self comfortable in mind 
and body are the first considerations, after 
which follow brief pithy talks on marksman- 
ship, keeping fit, the qualities of a successful 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 
“At th 8 
beautiful ‘ooke et (1891) I wanted to make only a few 


I am still making beautiful books as my ro17 List 
will show. 


Every one of these books exquisitely printed from hand- 
set type on genuine hand- le papers, and im distinctively 
old style bindings. 

This new revised eas free on request. 
THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
Portland, Maine 


to the uses of a handbook by leaving half of it 
in blank leaves for the keeping of a diary, 
and we hope it may stimulate to the habit of 
making frequent records. There is also 
space for addresses. The book is issued by 
Houghton Mifflin Company for one dollar. 
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WILLIAM HULL 
AND 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


- In memory of 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
One hundred copies of his book 
SELF-CULTURE 
Spiritual, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical 


Will be given away this autumn. Ministers, 
Theological Schools and Public Libraries to have 
the first choice. Address Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


opp. Bromfield St. 


364 Washington St. 


WE BELIEVE 
BY 


Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D. 


119 pp. 


90c net 


98c by mail 


A compilation of stirring sermons on the five cardinal principles of the Unitarian faith. Every 
page rings with hope, with comfort and with truth. Printed and bound in pocket-size edition. 


The CHRISTIAN REGISTER says: 


We earnestly commend it to all people, especially our own people 


and to teachers of our youth, as sane, clear, satisfying, and sufficiently scholarly in definition to stick 


in the mind. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Substance of Gothic 


By Ralph Adams Cram, Litt.D., LL.D. 


In a masterly and convincing manner, Dr. Cram, whose work at West Point, 


Princeton, and on the superb St. Thomas’ 


Church in New York has given him world 


renown, develops his subject not only as an organic scheme of building, but as a 
definite exponent of the religious, philosophical, social, political and economic con- 
ditions that obtained in medievalism. All who think deeply of the present world 
crisis and of what is to come after will find illuminating guidance in Professor 


Cram’s scholarly and inspiring volume. 


212 SUMMER STREET 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY _ :: 


Publishers — 
BOSTON, MASS. 


z When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. : 


vy reaiies Aes eondticts and tips from the. ay 
trenches. The book is still further adapted 


The Rome. 
Wonder. 


> : ROSE BROOKS. 


; Who planned the treesto be strong and tall? 
Who planned the flowers to be sweet and small? 
Who planned the sky to be far-away blue? 

T couldn’t plan half so well,—could you? 


Who planned the stars to sparkle at night? 

Who planned the sun to shine warm and bright? 
_ : Who planned fairy cobwebs diamonded with dew? 
(ee . It’s a nicely planned world, I think, don’t you? 


Julia’s Training. 


MABEL T. FOSTER. 


Julia had always been a little interrogation- 
point. Her first words, so grandma declared, 
were a question—that one morning the 


baby opened her blue eyes and, looking 
straight at her, said distinctly, ‘“‘Who am 
- I?” Bob, who knew everything, insisted 


it was only an infant gurgle of ‘‘Goo-goo 

Wa-i.”” Grandma disdained to argue. She 
4 was authority on baby language. 
are Like all children, Julia spent her first 
years seeking information. And even when 
the answer was absurdly apparent, she 
. looked so entrancing that her admirers not 
only replied, but often foolishly followed up 
with a hug. In time the habit grew more 
fixed than these very admirers realized. 

Bob was first to rebel. He used sarcasm. 

“Yes, Julie, this is a china plate, and this 
is a soft-boiled egg, and this meal is called 
breakfast,’ he said one morning as she came 
to the table. 

“Why, Bob!” his mother protested. 

“Ves, mother, we must save Julie’s 
breath; she’ll need it later, and she would 
have asked those questions before she got 
through.” 

“Oh, no, Bobbie, not as bad as that,” 
said his mother. 

“Ves, it is; her questions are foolish. It 
was cunning when she was a kid, but she’s 
bigger now and she ought to know something; 
she’s getting’’—here he took a mouthful of 
mufin— getting positively inane!”’ 

“Now, aren’t you smart, Bobbie Stuart; 
you think you know everything just ‘cause 
you’re in high school. What does ‘posi- 
tively’ mean, mother, and popsie dear, am I 
getting insane?”’ 

Father was too busy to answer, but mother 
said soothingly, ‘‘ Well, Bob, if Julia asks too 
many questions, she’ll outgrow it.” 

“Oh, ‘if,’ mother,” groaned Bob. 

“Robert, how would the child learn if she 
i didn’t ask?” said grandma. 

“Sensible questions, grandma; but it’s 
no use talking, you’re all spoiling her—it will 
take me to train her! Yes, kidlet,” as Julia 


‘ ‘ just then turned her round eyes to his, “that 
aoe is a glass window you’ve been looking 
through, and” — 


Xy _ Julia dimpled as she said sweetly, ‘‘No, 
Bobkins, I was only going to ask if that was 
Margie Holmes out there, and if you were 

going to carry her books again this morning.” 


5 
a) ~ “Oh, cut it!’ snapped Bob, as he quickly 
folded his napkin. 

= _ “ What does ‘cut it’ mean, Bobolink?”’ 


oe ; But he was half-way up the stairs and for 
some reason everybody laughed. 


silly’ or ne ae "foolish quesianat she caidd 


to the last piece of. muffin, ‘‘and it will take |: 


more than Bobbie Stuart to train me.” 


That Saturday Julia went in town with 


her mother. Starting early, they did some 
shopping, then had a jolly dinner with father, 
and topped off, as Julia put it, with a 
chocolate ice-cream soda. That was the 
second best, but the best thing was to 
happen at 2.30 when Julia was to go home 
alone for the first time. She had often taken 
that train before with her mother. 

“Now, Julia, this is express, you know, to 
Mt. Pleasant; you’ll have to be trusted to 
get off,’’ said her mother. 

“Why, of course, Mary, she’s been dozens 
of times with us. Hop on, Julia, we haven’t 
time to wait; your train leaves in a few 
minutes; get a seat on this side,’ and then 
there was as much waving and throwing of 
kisses as though she were off for California. 

Julia was delighted with everything. She 
raised the curtain, tucked her ticket in the 
groove of the seat in front, opened and shut 
her bead purse from sheer joy, and finally 
settled back contentedly to survey her 
neighbors. She wondered how many realized 
she was travelling alone. Then her cheeks 
dimpled and a little twinkle danced into her 
eyes. Bob could have told what was coming. 
With a short ‘‘Ahem,”’ she leaned forward 
and said to the lady in front,— 

“Does this train stop at Mt. Pleasant, 
please?”’ 

As the lady made no answer, Julia stood 
and, bending nearer, repeated her question. 
But the lady (she was little and old) seemed 
interested in two small boys diagonally 
across the aisle. She would never have 
heard or answered that question had not one 
of Julia’s curls touched her ear. That made 
her turn, and she said, ‘‘ What is it, little 
girl?’’ in a high-pitched voice. Her smile 
was pleasant, but Julia could not see. Julia, 
for the third time, said very distinctly, — 


“Does this train stop at Mt. Pleasant, 


please?”’ 

The lady wrinkled her forehead and looked 
concerned. The neighbors seemed interested, 
and Julia felt herself growing red. A kind 
gentleman across the aisle touched her arm 
and said, ‘“‘Yes, sissy, the first stop,’ and 
somehow Julia grew redder still. At the 
same time a motherly woman behind leaned 
over and patted her back, saying,— 

“T’ll tell you when we get there, little girl.” 

But the worst was when the two small 
boys giggled and one whispered over, ‘‘ Yep, 
stops right after the engine, kid.” 

Just then the train started, and Julia sank 
into the seat, feeling very small and silly. 

“Oh, why did I ask?” she kept saying to 
herself. ‘‘ They all think I’m a baby now.” 

But the lady in front seemed blissfully 
ignorant of it all. She turned again and 
said, “‘Speak louder, dearie, I’m a little 
deaf,” and she placed her hand behind her 
ear and waited. 

Julia, ashamed and nervous, arose from 
force of habit to show respect to her elders. 
Pushing back her curls and adjusting her 
rosy mouth to the ear she cried in a shrill 
voice,— 

“T just asked if this train stopped at Mt. 
Pleasant.” 

The lady looked more intelligent. 

“Oh, pleasant—yes, did you say it was 
growing pleasant?” 
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her Manis took a een feet ath , getting ; 
as close to the ear as she could, shouted, 
“I was just’—but she got no farther. 
The lady, with a quick nod, said, ‘Wait a 
second,” and before Julia knew it she had 
stooped and taken something from her bag. 

It was long and dark, and turning quickly 
she pointed it at the little girl, saying— 

“But Julia didn’t hear. Her first awful 
thought was—a revolver! She jumped way 
back in the corner and put both hands tight 
over her eyes. Bob was right—her punish- 
ment for asking foolish questions had come 
at last, and so might the bullet any second. 
She shuddered. Finally above the noise 
of the train and the beating of her heart 
she heard the high-pitched voice again, — 

“Don’t be afraid, dearie, this is only an ear- 
trumpet.” 

Julia slowly took one little gloved hand 
from her eyes and peeked -out. The lady 
had turned way around now and was smiling. 

“See, dear, it’s an old trumpet, but my 
good friend; come nearer. I'll put this end 
to my ear, so, and you speak through here; 
it won’t hurt you and I can a every word 
you say.” 

Julia staggered up and took it in her 
trembling fingers. Ina Poe little voice, 
she said feebly,— 

“T was going to ask if this train” —_— 

_ Just a little louder, dearie.”’ 

“—if this train stopped at Mt. Pleasant, 
but-I know it does.” 

“Stop at Mt. Pleasant, yes, indeed; here 
we are now, good-by, too bad we couldn’t 
talk more—good-by,”’ and she touched one of 
Julia’s curls softly. 

“Mt. Pleasant, sissy,’ nodded the kind 
gentleman opposite. 

“You get off here, little girl; you know 
where you are, don’t you?”’ said the motherly 
woman. . 

“Mt. Pleasant,’ drawled the boys as 
she passed them; and the last thing she 
saw as she glanced through the window in 
stepping off was the “‘revolver’”’ going back 
into the bag and the boys talking through an 
imaginary ear-trumpet to each other. 

Julia didn’t go right home; she felt like 
being alone. She walked around the pond 
twice and thought more earnestly than she 
had ever done before. Then she sat by the 
edge and threw pebbles. Finally she closed 
her eyes and soon her forehead smoothed 
out and the dimples returned. She laughed 
out loud. Then she said solemnly to the 


squirrel :— 
“No! Bobbie Stuart won’t have to train “ 
me! I’m trained!” 
Wanted—a Son. 


Wanted, by parents everywhere in America 
who have all their hopes for future hap- — 
piness bound up in their children’s success— joa 
wanted, by these fathers and mothers,/-a 3 - 


son. - 

Wanted, a son who can tend a 
or mow a lawn and not complain. 
Wanted, a son who i is on time at his m 


ot let ‘Her wait on ‘Siw; 
4 who is ten wn her, who is proud of her, who 
Py. ‘tells her he loves her. 

Wanted, a son who keeps his temper, 
who can be happy at home, who is respectful 
to his father and his mother, who can be as 
chivalrous to his sister as to his sweetheart, 
who offers his father and mother his seat 
when they enter the room, who can close a 
door withotit slamming it, who is thoughtful 
of others. 

Wanted, a son who does not need company 
manners. 

Wanted, a son the loves other boys, 
who does not need to take them away from 
home to have a good time, who can make them 
happy in his own hoime, 

Wanted, a son with ambition, who believes 

in himself, who is self-reliant, whom other 
boys cannot lead astray, who will not swerve 
a hair’s breadth from truth or right, who 
hates vileness, who lives a clean life. 

Wanted, a son who can keep a promise, 
who scorns a lie. 

Wanted, a son who loves his father and 
reverences his mother, whom a father can 
be proud of and a mother can trust. 

Wanted, a son who has manhood in the 
making. 

Wanted, a son.—Milwaukee Journal. 


Peter Pumpkin’s Wish. 

Peter Pumpkin lay in the cornfield, basking 
in the rays of the great October sun. The 
sun had been very good to Peter and his 

brothers, for he had sent down his little sun- 
‘ beams to dress them in their little golden suits 
for Hallowe’en. The raindrops, too, had lent 
their aid. As a result, Peter was gradu- 
ally turning from green to a bright, healthy 
yellow color. He was a very happy pumpkin 
indeed, and had only one wish—to have 
} eyes, a nose, and a mouth, like the beautiful 
moon. Peter could not see the moon, since 
he had no eyes; but the old owl had de- 
scribed her to him, and he thought she 
must be the most wonderful thing in the 
world. 

At last Peter wished so hard to have eyes, 
nose, and mouth, that he determined to find 
| a way to get them. ‘‘The moon is useful in 
lighting the world,’ the moonbeams said. 
“You must be of some use if you would 
q look like her.”’ And they promised to help 
; Soon after that a little boy named John 
came into the cornfield, trundling a wheel- 
barrow. 

“Here is a fine pumpkin for Hallowe’en, 
to-night,” he said, and then Peter felt some- 
thing sharp press upon his stem. After that 
he felt himself put into a wheelbarrow and 

-earried away. ‘‘I wonder what is going to 
happen to me?” he said to himself. Pres- 
- ently the wheelbarrow stopped, and he was 
_ lifted out and carried into the house. 
“See what a fine pumpkin I have brought 
you, Aunt Dinah!” said a voice, as Peter 


nee going to make you some pumpkin 


I will get it ready for to-night,” 

Here Peter felt another cut, and 
n inside. “Now, I am |. 
> thor ght; but he ee 


not stir, for he was a brave fellow. Pres- 


: Tt certainly is,” said another voice, | 


ently he felt a curious, empty feeling, and then 
he felt John cutting little holes in him with 
his jack-knife. In five minutes he was a 
wonderful pumpkin head. He saw John and 
Aunt Dinah laughing at him, and drew a deep 
breath of happiness. His wish had come 
true. 

That night they put a lighted candle in- 
side him and carried him about, to the great 
joy of all the boys—and the fear of the little 
tots. 

How he enjoyed it all! Then he was 
hung to the porch. The young people and 
children were having games and making merry 
in the house; their happy laughter floated 
out to him. Peter Pumpkin was glad to rest 
a while, swinging in the crisp October air, 
with his candle burning brightly. The moon 
peeped out from behind a cloud and seemed 
to smile at him. A brownie had seated him- 
self crosslegged on the railing, and he nodded 
up at Peter good-naturedly. 

“Well, Friend Peter,’ said the brownie, 
“how are you enjoying our night?”’ 

“T think it is lovely,” said Peter, ‘‘and 
it means a great deal to me, for I have never 
had features before.” 

“Tt seems a pity that your pleasure should 
be so short. ‘To-morrow you will go to the 
dust heap,” said the brownie, teasingly. 

Somehow that remark did not make Peter 
Pumpkin sad. He went on swinging in the 
breeze. They talked together until long 
after the house was darkened for the night. 
At last the brownie got down from his perch, 
yawning, and stretching his short legs. 

“The birds are beginning to twitter, and 
dawn is no friend of mine,’’ he said, and van- 
ished. The candle spluttered and went out, 
and all was still for a while. 

In the morning a pretty young girl 
tripped out on the porch. 

“‘Good-morning, Peter Pumpkin!” she said, 
brightly. ‘“‘You shall not go to the dust 


heap to-day. I will hang you in the nurs- 
ery.’ 

So she tunhooked him and took him into 
the hotise and up to the old, old nursery, 
where so many children have played, and 
studied, and slept. There, over the mantel, 
Peter Pumpkin is growing old and getting 
rather wrinkled, but he does not mind. He 
watches John and the other boys studying 
their lessons every night round the open fire, 
and is enjoying a serene old age, for he has 
been both tseful and happy.—Mary Small 
Wagner, in the Youth’s Companion. 


A Dog and a Pig. 


Here is a true tale of a dog and a pig. 
They were both passengers on the same ship, 
and became warm friends. They used to 
eat their cold potatoes off the same plate, 
and but for one thing would never have had 
any trouble. This was the fact that the dog 
had a kennel, and the pig had none. Some- 
how the pig got it into his head that the 
kennel belonged to whichever could get into 
it first, so every night there was a race. One 
rainy afternoon the pig found it rather un- 
pleasant slipping about the deck, and made 
up his mind to retire early. But, when he 
reached the kennel, he found the dog inside. 

Suddenly an idea flashed upon him; and, 
trudging on to where their dinner plate was 
lying, he carried it toa part of the deck where 
the dog could see it, and, turning his back to 
the kennel, began rattling the plate and 
munching as though at a feast. This was 
too much for Toby. A good dinner, and he 
not there! Piggy kept on until Toby had 
come around in front of him and pushed his 
nose into the empty plate. Then, like a shot, 
he turned and ran and was-safe in the kennel 
before the dog knew whether there was any 
dinner on the plate or not.—Sunday Maga- 
Zine. 


Every Family Can’ Find 
Place for Both 


Realizing, as you must, how necessary 
you find Coffee and Tea, at meal time, 


won t 


you please 


recognize that 


“quality,” such as ““White House” pro- 
vides, is what makes a pleasure of that 


necessity? 


a ee 
ACOFF = FEE 
aS & NELE Pes 


Best Grocers Everywhere 


Alliance Women use White House Coffee 
and Tea in preference to all others at 
your Alliance Meetings. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


. 


School of Wakayama. 


American Destiny. > 


To what new fates, my country, far 
And unforeseen of foe or friend, 

Beneath what unexpected star, 
Compeiled to what unchosen end. 


Across the sea that knows no beach 
The Admiral of Nations guides 
Thy blind, obedient keels to reach 
The harbor where thy future rides! 
; € 
The guns that spoke at Lexington 
Knew not that God was planning then 
The trumpet word of Jefferson 
To bugle forth the rights of men. 


To them that wept and cursed Bull Run, 
What was it but despair and shame? 
Who saw behind the cloud the sun? 
Who knew that God was in the flame? 


‘Had not defeat upon defeat, 
Disaster on disaster come, 
The slave’s emancipated feet 
Had never marched behind the drum. 


There is a Hand that bends our deeds 
To mightier issues than we planned, 
Each son that triumphs, each that bleeds, 
My country, serves Its dark command, 


I do not know beneath what sky 
Nor on what seas shall be thy fate; 
T only know it shail be high, 
I only know it shall be great. 
—Richard Hovey. 


Notes from Japan. 
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yama. At this time he founded the 


yama library, ‘and soon afterward started a 


night school for children of the poor. De- 
sirous of entering the ministry, he entered the 
Meiji Gakuin, staying there for the next 
three years, when he was graduated, in 1907. 
Four years later he was ordained minister of 
the Nippon Kirisutokyokuai,—the Presby- 
terian church of Japan,—having been since 
his college graduation serving as preacher to 
the Shingu Church in Wakayama, the church 
in which our Mr. Kanda had first confessed 
Christianity. Mr. Okino was preacher and 
pastor of this Shingu Church from 1907 to 
1917, ten years; but for the past three years 
he has been a growing believer in liberal 
Christianity and a frequent contributor to 
our mission magazine, the Rikugo-Zassht. 
He comes to us, consequently, with a mind 
long familiar with our free interpretation of 
Christianity. The ceremony appointed for 
next Sunday will be but an acknowledgment 
of his enlarged confession and a confirmation 
of his maturely chosen purpose. This note, 
I am sure, will interest the friends of our 
Japan mission at home. 

The other item of special moment is the 
appearance this month of a new magazine, 
devoted wholly to the religious aims and 
interpretations of liberal Christianity. It 
comes under the editorship of the minister of 
our Mita church, Prof. Minami. This new, 
practical aid in the furtherance of our mis- 
sion’s work is a neat pamphlet of between 
twenty and thirty pages, made purchasable 
for a very small price, about five cents, and is 
intended for the general reading classes, par- 


Two.items of special moment in the course | ticularly the students of high schools and col- 


of the work of our Japan mission are worth 
noting here, where the mission’s home friends 
may learn of them. 

Our Mita church begins its autumn ser- 
vices by the installation next Sunday, 
September 23, of Rev. Iuasaburo Okino as 
its evangelist, and as Prof. Minami’s assist- 
ant. This ceremony marks a new era in the 
growth of the church. Hitherto, because 
the pastoral and ministerial offices of this 
first of the Japanese Unitarian churches have 
been usually cared for by men whose pecun- 
jiary support has come from their salaries as 
university professors, there has been but 
little opportunity for a personal care and 
oversight of the membership. At last, how- 
ever, it has been so arranged for, within the 
church, that an assistant to the regular min- 
ister may be employed, who will give all his 
time to pastoral care, and also will occupy 
the pulpit at times and conduct some need- 
ful study classes. Prof. Minami has had 
the good fortune to secure Mr. Okino for 
these purposes. 

Mr. Okino has had quite a long experience 
as a Christian pastor in a church cared for 
by the Presbyterian mission; but, like a 
good many other Japanese beginning their 
Christian confession under an orthodox creed, 
he has been led into a definite liberalism, and 
gladly avails himself of the opportunity our 
Mita church offers him. He was born in 
1877 in Wakayama prefecture, in a village 
near the home of our former mission secre- 
tary, Mr. Saichiro Kanda. He was educated 
in the common school there, and at the age 
of nineteen was graduated from the Normal 
For the next six 
years he was a primary-school teacher, and 


leges. It is named Warera no Shukyo (“Our 
Religion’’). In its prospectus, under the 
heading ‘‘What We Wish,” the answer is 
given that we wish to make reasonable: 1, 
Bible explanations; 2, inquiries into the life 
of Jesus; 3, studies of other religions; 4, 
statements of current thought and religious 
movements from our standpoint; 5, exhibit 
of the fundamental principles of religious 
philosophy; 6, practical comments on our 
faith; and 7, lessons upon how to teach the 
Bible to children. 

The table of contents of this first number 
has for its titles: ‘‘ The Ground Principles. of 
Liberal Christianity”; ‘‘Concerning Dr. 
Lhotzky,’’ once a‘ missionary to the Jews, 
now an author, with many readers; ‘“‘The 
Life of Jesus,—a John the Baptist,”—all by 
Prof. Minami. Also: ‘‘Life and Religion,” 
by Mr. Hasegawa; ‘The Village of Naza- 
reth,’’ by a woman contributor; and ‘‘How 
I became a Christian,’ by our evangelist 
Mr. Okino. 

Prof. Minami hopes to make of this new 
magazine a very useful messenger of the 
practical thought and devotional inspiration 
of our liberal faith. It is not to replace in 
any way the service rendered by our schol- 
arly Rikugo-Zasshi, which is to-day one of 
the leading exponents of the advanced expo- 
sition of thought in Japan upon religious, 
ethical, social service, and other important 
themes concerning human welfare; but it is 
to supplement this comprehensive service, 
specifically by the culture of an enlightened 
and devout spiritual faith and life. Doubt- 
less it will gratify many friends at home to 
know of these two new events in the move- 


‘ment of a “liberal faith with wits our 


couragement; 
operation from us that will secure their ft 
success. a 
Services in both our Tokyo Ree have 
been sustained throughout the very trying 
summer just passed. Now that the univer- 
sities and schools generally are reopening, we 
have good reason to expect that our churches 
and our mission work in its other depart- 
ments will begin another encouraging year. 
Tokyo, JAPAN. 


Chicago Letter. 
——? 

The Chicago churches are once more busily 
at work, with the usual enthusiasm. 

The Unity Church congregation continues 
to grow and is a unit in admiration and affec- 
tion for the minister, Mr. Hawley. The 
Alliance is most active in various lines of 
good work, Red Cross garments, knitting, 
etc., having been already begun. On Tues- 
day, October 2, a Red Cross representative 
made an appeal to take up the work of pro- 
viding ready-made clothing for the children 
in France, to which The Alliance gladly re- 
sponded. It seems that the Chicago chapter 
of the Red Cross has undertaken this new de- 
partment and is working up an interest in it 
over the State. These clothes—new, and 
made according to specifications—are sent 
direct to a central bureau in Paris from which 
they are distributed over the country. The 
Men’s Club meets once a month, with a din- 
ner served by the ladies of the church. At 
the first meeting the subject was “‘ The Effect 
of the World War,” on religion, business, and 
other interests. These meetings are entirely 
informal and the discussions free and inde- 
pendent. In August Mr. Hawley gave the 
address at the Home-coming Day in his 
native village of Bath, Mich. It was the 
first visit he and his mother had paid to this 
place after moving away from there some 
forty years ago. His sermon topics for 
October were ‘“‘Moral Energy,” ‘“‘Force and 
Function,” ‘Organism and Environment,” 
“Psychic Capacity.” 

In the death of Mr. and Mrs. George E. 
Adams within six months of each other, 
Unity Church has lost two of its most helpful 
and most generous members. Both were 
members before their marriage and were 
charter members of the society and stanch 
supporters and admirers of Robert Collyer. 

The Third Church has lost a few valuable 
members by déath or removal, but has wel- 
comed several new families. Dr. Mann’s 
Behavior Club has started in with renewed 
interest. She received a letter written by 
the Club expressing the enjoyment and bene- 
fit they received last year and asking her to 
continue it this year. This club is composed 
entirely of young people, many of them boys. 
During the summer the church has been 
repaired and put into good shape. The 


rear yard was devoted to the raising of v vege- } 
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The Geneva church is still closed. This is 
~ another case where the advent of a group of 
members of the Christian Science church has 
hampered the work of the Unitarians. ° The 
advancing age of many members and the 
_ moving away to larger business centres of 
the younger people are other causes for the 
closing of this the oldest church building of 
our denomination west of the Hudson River, 
I might say west of the Connecticut River. 
The Alliance is, however, as alive and vig- 
; orous as ever. All summer the members 
have met regularly at the homes of the mem- 
bers and have done a great deal of Red Cross 
work besides sewing for a local hospital and 
other charitable calls. This work will be 
continued during the winter. 
_ Really the most important event in the 
. denominational history of the Mississippi 
_ Valley is the erection of the new Unity Church 
building in St. Louis and the dedication on 
Sunday, October 7. The church home of 
this society was injured by a cyclone some 
years ago, it will be remembered, but was 
. repaired and has been in use ever since. Of 
late the neighborhood has so changed that 
the members were mostly two miles or more 
away, and it was deemed best to follow the 
congregation. A beautiful stone building 
has been erected by Mr. Ittner, a leading 
architect of the city, who is a member of this 
church. One wing contains the Alliance 
room, and quarters for Boy Scouts below. 
_ Both of these rooms are equipped with lock- 
ers and in the Alliance room the lower tier 
accommodates the sewing-machines, that are 
kept out of sight when not in use. In the 
upper tier the work is also locked away. ‘This 
society does much Red Cross work. In the 
opposite wing is the study of the minister, 
Rev. George R. Dodson, with its library. 
, Between these wings is a beautiful, conven- 
-  jent, well-lighted auditorium, with the Sun- 
_ day-school room below. Among the guests 


inning the Gar in the Kitchen. 


Food Conservationisms. 


The war emergency committee of the Amer- 
ican Specialty Manufacturers’ Association 
has pledged co-operation with the Food Ad- 
ministration. This means the enlistment of 
thousands of wholesale and retail merchants 
and their travelling salesmen in conserva- 
tion activities. It means that practically 
every dealer in specialty package goods in 
the country will be brought into line with the 
new movement. 

Realize that these specialty dealers con- 
trol the greater part of the American output 
of such package goods as cereals, patent 
breakfast foods, baking-powders, flavors, 
soaps, canned soups, grape juice, and other 
articles sold in individual containers, and the 
wide outreach of this co-operation becomes 
evident. Such comprehensive plans were 
never before laid, or even dreamed of. 

When you see displayed in the store win- 
dow of each large merchant a signed pledge- 
card, showing his agreement to sell at fair 
prices, not to speculate or hoard or buy from 
speculators, and to sell goods in original 
packages, when possible, etc., you will know 
that he has attended a conference of the 
Food Administration at Washington and got 
his portion of the patriotic conservation 
enthusiasm which radiates from headquar- 
ters. 

The forty to fifty thousand salesmen of 
specialty goods, mobilized to distribute cards 
for retailers to hang in their stores, will render 
valuable service in the follow-up pledge-card 
membership campaign which begins October 
21, just as the churches will do the biggest 
piece of follow-up work by placing the weekly 
report pledge-card in every family in church 
and congregation, and seeing to it that the 
reports are returned for the nine weeks fixed 
upon. Food conservation is bringing the 
business and religious forces into the closest 
co-operation. The moral and religious phases 
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in attendance at the dedication were Rev. 
_ F. L. Hosmer, who wrote a hymn for the 
occasion and made the address; Dr. S. A. 
Eliot, who preached the sermon; also Mr. 
H. B. Learned, son of the first pastor, and 
now a member of the Department of Justice | constantly appear. 
in Washington. It was a great regret to all About 50 per cent. of the sugar we consume 
_ that Mrs. Learned hag not lived to see this| is imported, and Cuban sugar is the domi- 
day. ; nating factor in fixing the price. Hence the 
‘The Buda church is without a minister, | Food Administration is negotiating with the 
but The Alliance is the centre of the Red| Cuban Government and planters-to see if a 
Cross work in that town and vicinity and has| satisfactory price cannot be agreed upon, 
“ _ accomplished a great deal of work. that will insure a fair price for our people. 
- Chicago is very active in its work for the| Picture the wide reach of the Food Admin- 
soldiers and for the naval troops on the] istration plans. An International Sugar 
i Committee of five members has been formed 
to arrange for the distribution of the available 
sugar. Every lump less of sugar you eat will 
make it easier for us to get the sugar to those 
who need it most; but it is almost staggering 
to think of the task before us. We must get 
accustomed to thinking in world terms. 

In Europe one’s daily bread is portioned 
out by the police. Food conservation in this 
country now is designed to keep us from the 
yn | bread-ticket condition; also to add a little 
to | to the daily allowance of our allies. 

-| Increasing the production of sugar is just 
as ‘important as areas the price to the 
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to go around. 

The Food Administration is. to stabilize, 
not to disturb conditions. 
which every man, woman, and child ‘may 
enter. 
all do something for our country. 


Rey. Frederick R. Griffin. 


On the last Sunday in September Mr. 
Griffin, after eight years of faithful service 
with the Church of the Messiah, Montreal, 
bade farewell to his people. On the previous 
Sunday at an enthusiastic meeting they had 
presented to him and Mrs. Griffin a silver 


tea-service as.a token of their esteem and 


affection. On the-last day of the General 
Conference he was joint guest with Mr. 
John Haynes Holmes at a luncheon and 
received from his fellow-workers in the Uni- 
tarian cause a tribute which would repay any 
man for years of work and sacrifice. At 
the close of the inspiring meetings of the 
General Conference, the success of which 
was. largely due to his untiring efforts, it 
was fitting that in the calendar of the church 
the following appreciation should have ap- 
peared :— 


It is difficult to state which of the qualities 
which distinguish Mr. Griffin have had most 
to do with the esteem in which he is held, but 
perhaps the sincerity apparent in word and 
deed and his fearless loyalty to truth and 
right expressed with ability and tact have 
as much as anything else lent effectiveness 
to his work both in the church and in the 
community. In the latter he has been a 
worthy successor to Dr. Barnes in making 
the Unitarian name respected. As the leader 
of the church in Montreal, seeking always 
its honor rather than his own, he has given 
of his best to many a good. cause,.and if 
the cause were unpopular or its work un- 
attractive that very fact seemed to make his 
sympathies all the more responsive. By 
earnest, quiet devotion Mr. Griffin has made 
himself one of Montreal’s most useful 
citizens and has won respect for his church 
and faith as well as for himself. 

In the work inside the church it has been 
the same. An unfaltering loyalty to high 
ideals, a sincerity of purpose and of word 
have been an inspiration to those who sat 
under him. His firm belief that ‘‘the 
greatest of these is charity’’ has enabled him 
to combine a’ fearless upholding of his own 
standards with an appreciation of and 
sympathy with the honest belief of those 
who differed from him; this aided by a 


wonderful tact has on many occasions 
happily brought him through a difficult 
situation. 


We shall also miss the charm of personal 
intercourse. As one said of him, his coming 
into a house was like the letting in of a ray 
of sunshine. A cheerful optimism and an 
aptness of speech that has delighted many a 
social gathering and public audience made 
him welcome everywhere; and in time of 
trouble there was added a real sympathy 
and a readiness to serve that have left many 
a grateful memory. 

Our loss is Philadelphia’s gain. With 
hearts thankful for what he has done for 
us we pay Mr. Griffin this inadequate tribute, 
and we wish for him, Mrs. Griffin, and their 


It is a service — 


That is the beauty of it. We can 
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_ children years of usefulness and happiness 


in their new home. We wish him especially 
a work worthy of his great gifts of head and 
heart, for we know that to be really happy 
he must be engaged in work for the ideals 
which he cherishes. May he behold the 
fruit of his labors! 


The Alliance. 


The meeting of the executive board was 
held October 19, Miss Lowell presiding. 
Twenty-seven were present from New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and New Jersey. 

The president in speaking of the Montreal 
meeting laid stress on the significance of 
the coming together of so many Alliance 


women from over the whole country (twenty- 


one States, the District of Columbia, and 
Canada sending 508 to that Alliance lunch- 
eon). 

The finance committee presented its 
budget showing the larger amount of money 
available for personal visitation of branches 
and field work because of the income from 
the Endowment Fund. Mrs. Davis is to 
go to the Michigan Conference this month, 
and other State conferences and neighbor- 
hood meetings are to be visited by board 
members. 

Mrs. John W. Loud of Montreal has be- 
come a life member. 

The name of Miss Henrietta Sawyer has 
been added to the memorial list by the 
branch at Templeton, Mass. 

On the recommendation of the interna- 
tional committee it was voted to renew the 
appeal for $300 for the services of Mme. 
Benso in Italy for one year. The death 
of Mr. Conte will mean a readjustment of 
work for Liberal believers in Italy, but con- 
tinued help at this time may be the means 
of holding what has already been gained. 
A letter of sympathy was voted to Mrs. 
Conte with appreciation of the noble service 
rendered by her husband and herself. 

The junior fellowship committee plans 
to send members of the committee to visit 
junior branches and help form new ones. 
Ways will be sought of unifying the organiza- 
tions of young people in the churches. 

The Sunday-school committee is  pre- 
pared to send speakers to address meetings 
and to advise in forming schools where such 
a need exists. 

The resignation of Miss Mary H. Bellows 
of New Hampshire was accepted with re- 
gret, with words of appreciation of her 
valued service. 

A letter of sympathy was sent to Mrs. 
Charles F. Smith of Kentucky, who has 
recently lost her husband. 

Word was received of the death of a former 
director for Massachusetts, Mrs. Charlotte 
R. Raymond, and a letter was sent to her 
daughter, Mrs. H. W. Hayes of Arlington, 
Mass., in recognition of her mother’s faith- 
ful service on the board. 

Greetings were sent to the Montreal 
branch with a message of appreciation of 
the gracious hospitality extended during the 
recent Conference. 

Miss Bancroft has agreed to put before 
the Boston branches the need of the Boston 
Metropolitan Chapter of the Red Cross for 
volunteer workers and a large co-operation. 

News from several States told of system- 
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gone out from the churches for military 
service. As one letter said, ‘‘The boys have 
borne witness everywhere to the fact that 
we have lived our religion with them and 
have not preached it at them.” ‘The present 
problem is to continue our regular church 
work and support the local charities and 
yet to meet generously the extra demands 
on time and strength and resources. 


Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union offers 
the following programme for its winter’s 
meetings. Discussion of the general theme, 
“Working Together for the New Order,” 
was begun on October 15, with the topic, 
“What Sunday-schools can do for Relief 
Work and Reconstruction,” and Rev. 
William I. Lawrance as speaker. 

Later meetings will be held as follows: 
November 19, ‘The Relation between the 
Sunday-school and the Young People’s 
Religious Union,” Mr. Carl B. Wetherell,— 
place, Second Church, Boston; December 17, 
“Religious Education in the Coming World 
Order,” Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham,— 
place, Bulfinch Place Church; January 21, 
1918, “Song and Worship in the Church 
School as a Substitute for the War Impulse,” 
Prof. H. Augustine Smith,—place, Church of 
the Disciples; February 18, ‘Character and 
Citizenship: Team Work for their Develop- 
ment,’ Mr. Frank IL. Locke, president 
Young Men’s Christian Union,—place, First 
Parish, Meeting House Hill; March 18 
(topic and speaker to be announced),—place, 
First Parish, Watertown; April 15, ‘‘ Tem- 
perance Education in the Sunday-school,’”’ 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge,—place, First 
Parish, Cambridge. 

An informal conference will be held each 
month before the supper, from 5.15 to 5.45, 
for the discussion of topics of immediate 
interest. These conferences were very much 
enjoyed last year. Supper is served at 6; the 
address and discussion fill the time until 8.30. 
Adjournment is promptly at 8.30. 

Membership tickets for the season for 
schools or individuals, at $3.25 each, may be 
obtained from the treasurer, Mr. Amasa 
W. B. Huff, on the evening of the meeting, 
or by addressing him at 41 Park Street, 
Newton, Mass. ‘These tickets are transfer- 
able and entitle the holders to the supper. 


Any Sunday-school may hold as many as it 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in ver form of need are given practical hel 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes an 
in lly chosen foster homes. 

so within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRestpENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Curex, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
were ALLSTON BURR. 


Miss He renin Nidhanel I Kidder, — 
L. Pickman, ‘ne 2 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, dee Williams: MD..> 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genmnat go 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


ed by competent, pateliinent, experienced wo 
ps references. “Address S. M. P., care of Christian 
egister. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Helene L. Gtweney 


School of Dancing 


Private and class lessons daily. Teachers furnished to 
take charge of private classes at homes and schools. 


136 Massachusetts Ave. Tel. Back Bay 57978 
Expert instruction in all forms of dancing 


CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons. 
Tel. Brookline 4143-M. 


CAROLINE M. HALLert, 


Marcarer E, Jarvis, References. 


85 Savin St. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


BOSTON ICE CREAM COMPANY 


40 KING STREET 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


TELEPHONE 1335 ROXBURY 


FOR. ENTERTAINING 
Ban Banquets Use se 


Movine ase MOTION 


NELSON H. GROVER 
161 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON PICTURES 


Tal. Beach 982 


ELMER A. LORD & COMPANY 


INSURANCE 
of Every Description 
145 MILK STREET - - 


Elmer A. Lord 
William H. Plumer 


BOSTON 


Horace H. Soule 
Willard C. Hill 


Cie Stocks 


of 

Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 

Upholsteries Rugs 

At Reasonable Prices 


ED} Whitney Company || | 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
- 37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., 


> 
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ican Copies of the year’s programme and any 

come er information may be obtained from 
the _secretary, Mrs. Livingston Stebbins, 
3 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. bs 


. - Camp Devens Fund. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
through the New England Council, Charles 
B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston :— 


Previously acknowledged . . $3,722.40 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Lawrence Lowel 100.00 
pee Mire GC Jacksony4 <27.3..../.. 100.00 
MATAAROCES WOLCORES 0:65. sitar cisys Meise vitealed ae 0 100.00 
Mireles LPickMans 05s. : classy eons t 50.00 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot.........:.c..02.0s000s des 30.00 
iseiaeyicta DSETUCLLy areielarls x5 5.6 -0's nna» «lsPoreh ee, 25.00 


M 
Miss Sarah L. Guild. . 


Miss Emily G. Denny... 5.00 
First Church, Roxbury = 5.00 
Mrs. Thomas Manly D Dillingham sieges ata sastalvitiate. 61s, 3.00 

: $4,175-40 


The total sum needed is $15,000. Addi- 
tional contributions are earnestly solicited. 


Religious Intelligence. 
; Announcements. 


The fall meeting of the Social Service Coun- 
cil of Unitarian Women will be held in the 
vestry of Arlington Street Church, Thurs- 
day, November 1, at 10.30 A.M. Dr. William 
Healey of the Judge Baker Foundation will 
be the speaker. 


Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The 
Worcester Conference met with the First 
Church of Christ in Lancaster, October 10 
and 11. The Conference opened Wednesday 
evening in the Town House with public 
worship conducted by the minister of the 
Lancaster church, Rev. C. A. Place. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Maxwell Sav- 
age of Lynn, who spoke upon man’s patience 
with God. Thursday morning, notwith- 
standing the rainy, chilly weather, a goodly 
congregation gathered for the devotional 
service conducted in the beautiful old church 
by Rev. J. C. Kent of Northboro. By noon 
the church was well filled, upward of four 
hundred delegates and visitors being present. 
The president, Charles L. Wilder of Lancaster, 

presided. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot gave an ad- 
dress on ‘Martin Luther and the Unfinished 
_ Reformation.” The Reformation was a most 
significant step in history. It was the result 
of timeliness and personality. The world was 
‘ ready for the Reformation, but the event 
‘waited for the personality of Martin Luther. 
iter a vivid picture of the man, he went on 
say that, while Protestantism as a creed 
a failure, we still need the Luther spirit 
at breaks the power of despotism. An 
appy world still needs what Protestantism 
to give—the sense of man’s direct com- 
ion with God, and the spirit of human 
; Our liberty is only our oppor- 
: A brief report of the General 
ul was given by J udge 
apheae followed by 


Ty pine = at 7 is open to all Rtccested? 


for the sett, of the Meadville House near 
Chicago University, and the balance for 
Unitarian= work at Camp Devens, Ayer. 
The contribution was over one hundred and 
eighty dollars. Luncheon was served in the 
Town House across the village green. The 
subject of the afternoon was ‘‘Camp Prob- 
lems and their Solution.” Rev. F. B. Cran- 
dall, minister of the church in Ayer, urged 
that people in towns surrounding camps should 
open their homes to the soldiers for holi- 
days or week-ends. Capt. Robert Bonner, 
quartermaster at Camp Devens, described the 
Camp and the life of the soldier, emphasizing 
the duty of people in the surrounding towns. 
The thanks of the Conference is extended 
to the church in Lancaster for its generous 
entertainment, and to the preacher and the 
speakers. It was voted that the Conference 
serfd Rev. H. R. Hubbard of Hubbardston as 
representative to the Universalist Convention 
in Worcester. A closing service was con- 
ducted by Rev. C. F. Potter of Marlboro. 
James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. J. R. Pennington: On the 
fifteenth of October this church will cele- 
brate its second anniversary, having been 
organized two years ago by the present 
minister. Last week Mr. Pennington was 
re-elected by acclamation to succeed him- 
self. At the same meeting Mr. D. E. Mat- 
thews was elected as secretary of the church 
to succeed Mr. R. A. Lee, who has left for 
Fort Benjamin Harrison. Mr. Matthews 
is one of the foremost business men of the 
city. At the same meeting a committee 
of three was appointed by chairman Judge 
Stiles, to report on plans for the erection 
of a church building, the committee being 
composed of Ex-Congressman J. H. Huling, 
chairman, Mr. F. J. Daniels, a prominent 
merchant of the city, and the newly elected 
secretary. It was also voted that Prof. 
Schultz be employed as ’cellist, and it 
means much to the service to have as an 
addition one of the first artists of the country. 
Friday is a busy day for the Charleston 
church. From early in the morning until 
late in the afternoon the multigraph is 
going, running off announcements, circular 
letters, and invitations for the Sunday 
service, making an effort to advertise the 
minister’s text. The room, with multi- 
graph cases .of type, form letters, card-filing 
cases, etc., resembles a mail-order house 
more than a minister’s study. By Friday 
noon a card has been mailed to every person 
who has visited the Unitarian service, giv- 
ing the subject for the following Sunday 
service and asking him to come and bring 
a friend with him. On this card there is 
also a note calling his attention to the 
Unitarian Question Box that appears in 
each Sunday morning’s Charleston Gazette, 
on the society page. Tablets printed in 
special forms are furnished the congrega- 
tion as part of the added church organiza- 
tion. Form 1 is to be filled in and mailed 
to the minister Monday morning, giving 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


s| the names of the visitors Pagteed in the 


Sunday service. Form 2 calls attention 
to the absence of a person supposed to be 
interested, giving the supposed reason why 
the person is absent. These’ forms are 
mailed by the person who is nearest the 
absent friend and such information is valu- 
able to the, minister when following up such 
a person. Form 3 is a tract form saying, 
“Please mail Mr. —— tract No. —,’’ etc. 
The church depends largely on personal 
work, believing that it is possible to get 
closer to one in his home than in a public 
meeting. 


LEBANON, N.H.—The First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. John W. Barker: A 
large number of the parishioners met at the 
Unitarian parsonage last Friday evening to 
commemorate the tenth anniversary of the 
coming of Mr. Barker to Lebanon. ‘The oc- 
casion gave much pleasure. Refreshments 
were served, and Mr. and Mrs. Barker were 
presented with a purse of money as a testi- 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 

Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and cumbia 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, ie feeble-minded or 
those peaulting Institutional care. 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene — Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 

A ip Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 é Tremont St., 
Bosto , Mass. 

For’ Repdite and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Marriages.. 


At the First Unitarian Parish Church, Ayer, Mass., Oc- 
tober 9, by Rev. Frank B. Crandall, John H. Sander- 
son and Miss Lillian M. Baker. 


When Flowers are wanted for 
Any occasion call on 


ZINN 
4 Park Street, Boston 
Prices are right 


Tel. Haymarket 2435 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass, 
Opposite ies Entrance, 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 


and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. 


Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 

Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston” 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


zeal. 


Lebanon in many ways. He was the organ- 
izer of the Boy Scouts, which has a member- 
ship of over one hundred, and he devoted 
much of his time during summer vacation 
to his splendid camp equipment at Mascoma 


Lake. The work there resulted in great. good cK 


to the boys. He instituted and delivered in 
the Opera House Sunday evening lectures 

. which were largely attended. He has al- 
ways taken a leading part in the work of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a mentber of 
the board of directors, chairman of the civic 
committee, chairman of the committee of 
public safety, labor agent, also chairman of 
the community gardens, under whose direct 
charge fifteen acres of land have been suc- 
cessfully cultivated. He has also been es- 
pecially interested in the no-license work. 
The standard by which a clergyman is judged 
in these days is not only by what he achieves 
in his church, but also by what he accomplishes 
for the civic welfare of the community. Mr. 
Barker has certainly attained this ideal during 
his ten years’ work in Lebanon. 


_ Wuirman, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 

Rev. Edward L. Houghton: A Rally Sunday 
in both church and Sunday-school was held 
on October 14. It had been prepared for by 
sending out beforehand an attractive card of 
announcement and invitation printed in red 
and blue on white. To some of the more 
distant parishioners these cards were sent by 
mail, but to most delivered by the pastor in 
person in a brief call. Fully a hundred and 
twenty-five three-minute calls were made 
during the week preceding. Results were 
gratifying and encouraging. A congrega- 
tion appeared Sunday: morning fully double 
that seen at any regular service for a year, 
treble that seen thus far since vacation. 
More than one-third were men—a_ propor- 
tion maintained for the past year in all ser- 
vices. [he day had the same purpose as the 
Go-to-Church day of last winter, but was 
placed near the beginning of the season 
because it was believed it would be more 
useful for effect on the season’s activities. 


Personal. 


Rev. Georges Salim Kukhi, pastor of the 
First Parish Church, Sandwich, is back in 
Cambridge doing graduate work, and has 
enlisted in the Harvard Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps. 


Rev. Florence Buck of the Religious 
Education Department of the American 
Unitarian Association spoke recently before 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., on ‘‘ The 
Pull of the Ideal.” 


Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, left 
last week for a missionary trip through the 
South. During his absence all correspond- 
ence concerning the New England churches 
will go to Rev. Louis C. Cornish at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


The many American friends of Rev. Law- 
rence Redfern, minister of the Octagon Chapel, 
Norwich, England, will be interested to learn 


monial of respect and esteem. Mr. Barker | that he ha 
during the ten years of his ministry has served | Church at- 
the Unitarian church with great ability and | duties the first of December. 
It has been very prosperous under his} made many friends i in our fellowship when he 
ministry. He has been devoted to its in-|came to this country as Hibbard Scholar a 
terests, but he has also served the town of} few years ago. 


ee 


Bere, and begins: his new 
Mr. Redfern 


| Ullet Road Church is not only rich in beau- 
: tiful equipment, including notable frescoes, 
That he has done excellent | but also in its most honorable. adinin oat 
sh oe strength. — ; 3 
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Guard against overheated 
Furnaces in Homes and 
Churches. 


THE AUTOMAT 


Saves coal — conserves 
heat—insures safety. 
ECONOMY AUTOMATIC 
DAMPER CO., 334 Old 
South Bldg., Boston. 


LET US EXPLAIN 


Our Electric Washing Machine Proposition. 


Cash or Time Payments. ‘ 
Please Call, Write or Tel. Main 6205. 


» FARLEY & MacNEILL, rt 
The Big Value Fixture House, j 
98 FEDERAL STREET, . _ BOSTON. 


YOUR 
FACE 


May be your fortune, but your waist is 
an index to your character. 


The style, quality of material and work- 
manship, the cut, fit, the little inde- 
finable touches that give tone to a waist, . 
impart their characteristics to you and ft 
make or mar your appearance. 


We study, analyze, look into the merits 
of every waist we sell and show you the 
waist you ought to have. 


AND THEN 


We price waists right, say from $2.00 to 
$35.00, and the buyer of a two dollar 
waist has the same attention as the buyer 
of the higher priced ones. Let us waist. 
you without waste. ; 


OUT THE FALSE, 
IN THE TRUE. 


RING 


BELL’S SEASONING 
IS THE ORIGINAL for poultry, 


game, meat, fish, etc.; others are 
imitations. 
ASK GROCERS FOR BELL’S 


W. G. Bell Company, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


Waists and Gowns shown in rooms en 
suite. Entrance through the Main Store. 


Cheerfully 
WALTER M. HATCH & CO. 


148 Tremont at West STREET 


For the Boys 
Abroad | 


LIGHT, STRONG BOXES 
OF CORRUGATED BOARD 


For Parcel Post Deliveries 


Water Proof and Wax Papers 
PAPER AND TWINE 
OF ALL KINDS 


Hygienic Paper Goods, Napkins 
Towels, Drinking Cups, etc. 


Stone & Forsyth Co. 


67 Kingston St., Boston . 


Factory at Everett, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER £7939), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday, October 28. Rev. Sheed Anderson 
will preach. Service at 11 A.M. Church school at 9. 9-45 
AM. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (2630), eae of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. P 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- Ae at 
9.15 A.M. The church is open Week-days from g to s. 


SECOND CHURCH as eceee 1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. ev. Samuel 
Maxwell, iminister. Church hc at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at 11. Church open daily from twelve o’clock noon 
to 5 P.M. 3 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul J Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Theminister 
will preach. The church is open every day from 9 ‘until 4. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, jamie 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Sunday-school was resumed on Sun- 
day morning, October 7. Church service at Ir. The 
minister will preach. 


| 
KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont-and- 
paca jonn gee ath foward N. fo a AS” 
and Rev. Sydney Ww orning service at 10.30. - 
Mr. Brown will preach. » Open daily 9 to r2. Bs =. as 


CHUR' THE DISCIPLES Catan 
HOTEL. “LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single | Jersey ok Paterinaough: Streets. Rev. t 
rooms, $2; with bath. $2.50 and up. Double rooms, Rihbany, minister. Disciples School at 9.45 rit 
L. C. Prior, Manager. ' arten and primary at 11 A.M. service at 
Preaching. b by the minister. subj 
Our War with Germany.” 
Pa Robert Gould Shaw House’ 
cordial invitation is extended to 
Chestnut a (Ipswich Street), 


Hotel Directory, 


$3 and up. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, | 
$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 

Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 


The Christian Register 1033 


Gold Medal 


JsCNWOOC 


This coal and gas range with two ovens 
is a wonder for cooking 
Although less than four feet long it can do every kind of cooking for any ordinary 


family by gas in warm weather or by coal or wood when the kitchen needs heating. 


When in a hurry both ovens can be used at the same time—one for roasting and 
the other for pastry baking. It certainly does “Make Cooking and Baking Easy” 
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Manufacturers of the famous 


Write for handsome free booklet to 
Glenwood Ranges and Heaters. 


Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 


Pleasantrics. 


“TJ wish I had a baby brother to wheel in 
my go-cart, mamma,” said small Elsie. _ ‘‘ My 
dolls are always getting broke when it tips 
over.’”’—Chicago Daily News. 


Jimmy Jackson, jolly, jaunty, juvenile. 
Jelly! Jam!! Joy!!! Jubilation!!!! Jam- 
boree!!!!! Jeopardy! Jane’s jurisdiction 


juxtaposed! Jimmy judicially judged, jarred, 
jounced, jolted, jailed! 


An exchange says that a lady who was 
looking about in a bric-A-brac shop, with a 
view to purchasing something odd, noticed 
a quaint figure, the head and shoulders‘ of 
which appeared above the counter. ‘‘What 
is that Japanese idol over there worth?” 
she inquired. The salesman’s reply was 
given in a subdued tone, ‘Worth about half 
a million, madam: it’s the proprietor.”’ 


Governor Draper once illustrated the force 
of habit by the following story: He was walk- 
ing up Beacon Street near the Boston Athe- 
neum. A typical Boston lady, with eye- 
glasses, and with books under her arm, was 
in front of him. ‘The wind blew off her hat. 
“T ran to catch it,” he continued, “but just 
as I got to it, the hat was in front of the Bos- 
ton Athenzeum door. It turned and went 
right in.” 


An American visiting Dublin told some 
startling stories of the height of New York 
skyscrapers. ‘‘ You haven’t seen our newest 
hotel, have you?” asked an Irishman. ‘‘No,” 
replied the Yankee. ‘‘Well,’”’ said the Irish- 
man, ‘‘it’s so tall that we have to put the 
two top stories on hinges.’’ ‘‘What for?” 
asked the American. ‘“‘So that we can let 
’em down while the moon goes by!”’ said the 
Dubliner. 


President Hadley of Yale once enter- 
tained at dinner a Yale freshman, the son 
of one of his classmates. The conversa- 
tion turned to football, and what the presi- 
dent had to say was news to the freshman, 
who realized the fact with surprise. He 
listened for some time, and then said to Mrs. 
Hadley, “‘Do you know, Mrs. Hadley, that 
only illustrates the old saying that one can 
learn something of anybody.”’ 


An inquiry was instituted by Lord 
Devonport into the best method of checking 
extravagance. Among the witnesses called 
before the committee was a certain waiter. 
The article of food under discussion happened 
to be margarine, and one of the members 
asked, incidentally, ‘‘How do you call it in 
the restaurant business—‘margarine’ or 
‘marjorine’?’’ ‘Neither, sir,’’ stolidly re- 
plied the waiter; ‘‘we calls it ‘butter’!”’ 


“The neat appearance of the American 
soldier isn’t maintained,’ said War Secre- 
tary Baker, ‘“‘without hard work. On a 
train one warm day a private sat with his 
tunic unbuttoned, A sergeant strode up 
and said: ‘Button up the tunic! See by- 
law 217, subsection D. I’m Sergt. Jabez 
Winterbottom!’ A gentleman in the seat 
behind tapped the sergeant sternly on the 
shoulder. ‘How dare you issue orders with 
a pipe in your mouth?’ he asked. ‘Go 
home and read paragraph 174, section M, 
part 9. I am Maj. Eustace Carroll.’ Here 

: a gentleman with a drooping white mus- 

‘ tache interposed from the other side of the 

aisle: ‘If Major Carroll,’ he said coldly, ‘will 

consult by-law 31 of section K, he will learn 

that to reprimand a sergeant in the presence 

of a private is an offence not lightly to be 
overlooked. ’” —Washington| Star. 


RUGS. 


Repaired 


Life-long expert natives, lowest Prices. 


RUG HOSPITAL. Tei. Beach 562i 


YACOBIAN BROS., Props. 


GUARANTEED 


OLEPROO 
HOSE 


FOR MEN WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 


Outwear any other Hose—are rich and elegant 
in appearance and are practical as well as ec- 
onomical. 


No Advance in Price 
For Men 


For ie: 
Children’s... 


6 pairs $1.75 
-6 pairs $2.35 


-.3 pairs $1.05 


Holeproof Hose carry the 
fullest possible guarantee 


Sole Boston Agents 


TALBOT CO 


395-403 Washington St 


FL.SHUMAN & CO. 


ARMY and NAVY 


UNIFORMS 


For All Arms of 
The Service 


For Officers of the 
Reserve Corps 


For College Men 
training, for the Arny 


For Military 
Training, Schools 


STETSON ARMY SHOES 
HERMAN ARMY SHOES 
ARMY SHIRTS-EQUIPMENT 


Spann" 


THE - SERVICE-STORE 


ae Se 
Cleansed | pe 


‘Remodelled 


32 Boylston St., Boston Opens with the patie closes itself. Clean 


aw" 


Gacbada Receiver: t% & 
o Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


and sanitary. 

direct from factory. Guaranteed. free. 
Look for our Trade Marks. ‘ 

C. H. StepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


McNEILLY’S 
RIDING ACADEMY 


Heath Street, near Hammond 


CHESTNUT HILL 
q A large, well-lighted ring J Dressing rooms for men and 
women, with all modern equlas ae q Dessciis by ap- 
pointment Special rates for tes for evening class 


Tel. Brookline 166 


SPORT SUITS 


MEN & WOMEN 


ery ZENS ee 
i 


| Sold 


364 Washington 


opp. Bromfield St. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 

West Newton, Mise 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is jenetally, fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school 
for young boys 


James CuHESTER Frace, A.B. 
Head Master 


THE BROWN SCHOOL OF CANDY-MAKING 


Mrs. ELLA M. BROWN, Principal 
(Formerly with Page & Shaw) 


229 Berkeley St., Tel. B. B. 4576-M 


War Time Candies—Tea Serving 


Private Lessons or Classes 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY | 


demand for 
eadworkers 


va a 
Efecation and 
soon 


, 2 


Including special courses to meet the gro 
Parish Assistants, Ene ap Directors, 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leader, 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including 
Sessions at The thas? of Ch 
fellowship yielding $810, Religious 
Social Service. Institutes ts with seo 
Quarter er to ial studen 

Apply to F. C. So bg President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCH 0 


